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Unver the present system of instinctive and 
imitative action, one or other of two errors gene- 
rally infects the youthful mind. If the parents 
have long struggled with pecuniary difficulties, 
and suffered under the depression of poverty, but 
ultimately, after much exertion and painful self- 
denial, have attained to easy circumstances—they 
teach their children almost to worship wealth, 
and at the same time fill their minds with vivid 
ideas of laborious exertion, sacrifices, difficulties, 
cares, and troubles, as almost the only occurrences 
of life. The idea of enjoyment is closely allied 
With that of sin; and young persons thus trained, 
if they possess well-constituted brains, often be- 
come rich, but rarely reap any reasonable satis- 
faction from their earthly existence. They plod, 
and toil, and save, and invest; but cultivate 
neither their moral nor their intellectual faculties, 
and at the close of life complain that all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit.—Combe’s Moral Philo- 
sophy. 

Tue attempt to render a child respectful and 
obedient by merely telling it to be so, is not less 
absurd than would be the endeavor to make it 
fond of music by assuring it that filial duty re- 
quires that it should love melody.—Jbid. 





MR. MUNDE. 


Tue subject of this portrait and brief sketch 
of character was a resident of New York. He 
had a very strong physiology, and powerful ani- 
mal impulses. Had a large brain, and particu- 
larly large in the base. His head was unevenly 
developed, which indicates uncommonly eccentric 
qualities of mind. The social faculties were very 
irregularly developed, and were very eccentri- 


PORTRAIT OF MR. MUNDE. 





cally manifested in character; at times being 
very affectionate and kind, at other times showing 
unusual will-power, and an almost tyrannical 
state of feeling toward those whom at other times 
he recognized as friends. He was very positive 
in his likes and dislikes ; had large Combativeness 
and Destructiveness, and was impulsive and ex- 
citable. Hehad great tenacity of will, and was 
at times stubborn even to his own injury. His 
Benevolence was large, and when treated in the 
proper way he was noted for kindness and good- 





will, but it was only in certain channels where 
his mind was rightly expressed. His intellectual 
powers were wonderfully developed, and he had a 
great passion for reading the Bible. Could recite 
verbatim chapter after chapter, and by reciting a 
verse to him he could tell where it could be found, 
and could recite from the one quoted on to an in- 
definite extent. Or if the chapter were named, 
he would tell the subject of it, and generally 
quote from it freely. He ‘Was very particular 
about order and arrangement—exceedingly diffi- 
cult to please. Was governed by habit, and 
some habits of a peculiar character. He always 
carried an umbrella—rain or shine, without any 
regard to the weather. Was acquisitive, over- 
anxious about property, and would not tolerate 
any one who would cheat or deceive. 

The reader will observe the very great promi- 
nence of the middle and lower part of the fore- 
head, which gave him his excellent memory. 
Large Veneration is also manifest, which directed 
his mind to the Bible. Great height at the 
crown indicates immense Firmness and Self- 
Esteem, both of which traits he exhibited very 
strongly. ’ 





LAW OF GROWTH; 
OR, WHAT TO EAT AND HOW TO LIVE. 


Tr is a fact, generally admitted, that in the 
United States the size of the people is diminish- 
ing; this is particularly the case in the older 
States, where there is a greater degree of the 
excitements of trade and commerce, of fashion 
and literature, than if is in the border settlements 
or newer States. New Hampshire and Vermont 
are newer States than Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Eastern New York; and we find that the 
people among the Granite hills and Green Moun- 
tains, where the land is in a ruder state and re- 
quires great physical labor, are of larger stature 
and more stalwart proportions than those in the 
older settlements. In the West, where the habits 
of the people are very laborious, and their diet 
plain and simple, the people are an inch or two 
taller on an average than they are on the Atlantic 
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border; so also in the mountainous portions of 
Tennessee and Virginia, and along the Alleghany 
ridge in Pennsylvania and New York. 

The law of growth is a subject of prime im- 
portance, and every person, especially every pa- 
rent, should comprehend and obey it. In the 
first place, a sufficient amount, and the right 
kind of nourishment, is absolutely essential. 
Neither tree nor shrub, animal or man, can 
grow luxuriantly without being properly fed. 
The food of the human race, especially in the 
eastern portion of the American continent, it 
can not be disputed, is altogether too concen- 
trated and rich, and therefore too highly stimu- 
lating to the system, to be adapted to healthy 
growth. All farmers know that a crop may be 
stinted or diseased by overmuch manuring of the 
land, especially with many of the very strong 
fertilizers—that a colt fed on corn will become 
constipated and diseased before he is fully grown, 
and he is therefore fed on a simple diet, such as 
he is able to digest and assimilate. ‘‘ Milk for 
babes” is both nature’s law and common sense 
in this matter. That our food is too highly stimu- 
lating can hardly be denied by any one who will 
consider the subject. Meat and butter, and other 
rich articles, constitute, we regret to know, the 
bulk of the food of children—whereas fruits 
and farinacea should constitute its principal por- 
tion. 


Having secured the proper kind of nourish- 
ment, the next thing to be considered is to avoid 
all irritants and unnatural stimulants—as people 
in these days, as soon as they become wealthy 
and fashionable, also thousands, indeed, who are 
poor and obscure, think they must drink their 
tea and coffee from one to three times a day, and 
that very strong; besides our boys, not to say 
young men, think they must smoke or otherwise 
use tobacco as soon as they are dressed in mascu- 
line habiliments. Now take these three articles— 
tea, coffee, and tobacco, and we assert without fear 
of successful contradiction, that the vital stamina 
and nervous force of the people, where these 
drugs are so abundantly used, as they are in 
America, are reduced from twenty to thirty per 
cent. from their normal standard. When it is 
considered that these are powerful irritants to 
the nervous system—and in respect to tobacco, 
and we think tea also, there is not the slightest 
nourishment—that they act on the system only 
as the whip acts on the weary horse, merely to 
arouse to action the powers which previously ex- 
isted and thus rapidly exhaust them, without 
giving any strength—when these things are con- 
sidered, who will wonder that people are becom- 
ing diminutive in stature, in stamina, in endur- 
ance, in manliness, and o§course in longevity ? 

Some young men, and they are the nerve-shat- 
tered product of nervous parentage, will smoke 
from three to ten cigars a day, and thus exhaust 
their vitality; partly in repelling the aggressive 
force of this narcotic, and partly in working out 
the abnormal excitement which it evokes, and 
then they wonder why they are so small ! 


Almost everywhere we hear ladies remarking, 
and the smaller they are the more emphasis they 
give to the remark, that such a man is ¢a// and 
fine-looking, as if tallness were a desirable yet a 
scarce commodity, and therefore the more highly 





to be prized. The Lilliputian beaux frequent- 
ly hearing this encomium upon tallness—on 
this account, as well as from the real necessity of 
the case in itself—naturally enough sigh for tall- 
ness and growth, and still they ignorantly chew 
and smoke, 

To show that we are not at fault in this view, 
viz., that the use of tobacco prevents physical 
development, and is sapping the vitality of our 
people, we may cite a fact which has come within 
our own knowledge. An intimate friend of ours 
used tobacco from boyhood. He belonged to a 
tall, muscular family, and while his brothers at- 
tained to the height of six feet and were well pro- 
portioned, he, the tobacco user, failed to develop, 
and was obliged to content himself with some five 
feet six inches. He continued in the use of to- 
bacco until he was about forty years of age, and 
then abandoned it. Having inherited a capital 
constitution, the vital energy of which having 
been turned from its legitimate course, and been 
expended upon tobacco, as soon as this enemy to 
his health was withdrawn, his vitality was brought 
back to its legitimate use, and in a year’s time he 
gained twenty pounds in healthy development. 
But he grew thick, not tall, and we suppose he 
comes no nearer the standard of the ladies’ admi- 
ration, viz., tallness, than he did before. 

Our idea is, that if he had never used the 
weed he would have had six inches more of tall- 
ness, and as much stoutness as he has acquired 
since he abstained from the use of the poisonous 
drug. A man might as well attempt to fatten 
animals by putting them in an open cage in the 
market-place and allowing boys to poke sharp 
sticks at them the live-long day, as for a human 
being to expect healthful development and har- 
mony of organization by continually irritating 
his nervous system by drugs such as tobacco. 

There is a town in Hartford County, Connecti- 
cut, whose people, now wealthy, are engaged in 
the tobacco business. They raise and buy tobac- 
co and manufacture it into cigars—indeed, it 
furnishes employment for hundreds of journey- 
men, besides, for the last twenty years cigar-mak- 
ing has been the knitting-work, so to speak, of 
the farmers’ wives and daughters throughout the 
town. This town, when we first knew it, was 
populated by one of the noblest-looking class of 
people that we remember to have seen, and it was 
a remark in the neighboring city, that this town 
required the largest hats of any in the State. 
But the men are degenerating in size. The 
health of the people seems to be failing. No 
man’s son is equal to himself in stature or 
stamina. Stout, noble-looking men have sons who 
are scrawny and nervous, with lank cheeks and 
cracked voices,and why? A physician of that 
town remarked to us a few months ago that, “If 
the people in that place did not abandon the use 
of tobacco, to which they have become so univer- 
sally and excessively accustomed, in another 
generation it would present a sorry-looking set 
of inhabitants.” In short, our opinion is that 
the people of America, by the use of tobacco, are 
becoming small, nervous, and imbecile in compari- 
son with what they might have been if they never 
had used tobacco. But should it now be discarded, 
the people could not recover in a single genera- 
tion that which it has taken them several genera- 





tions to lose ; but the sooner we begin the reform- 
ation the better. 

Another important consideration relative to 
growth is sleep. Persons stimulated by the 
drugs above mentioned, become so nervous that 
they are wakeful, disinclined to sleep, however 
much they may need it, and without a due 
quantity of quiet sleep there can be but little 
healthful growth. Even plants are said to sleep. 
Many flowering shrubs close their leaves and 
petals a portion of the time, and all animals must 
sleep. Even the stupid fish, in the solitary dark- 
ness of the deep and in caves—little nerve and 
brain to be rested by it as they have—must sleep. 
Few persons, perhaps, are aware that sleep is the 
only means of resting the brain. Muscle rests by 
disuse, and the only way that the brain can go 
into a state of disuse is in sleep; and more than 
this, sleep should be undisturbed by dreams. The 
tea and coffee drinker, or the smoker, is more 
troubled with dreams than others. It is a state 
of incomplete sleep, so that dreamy sleep is not 
refreshing—it is like attempted physical rest 
while the hands are employed as in writing, sew- 
ing, or other sedentary occupation. It is known 
that infancy, unperverted, sleeps more than half, 
or nearly all the time. As advancement is made 
toward adolescence, the time of sleep is diminish- 
ed ; in other words, as the growing season gradu- 
ally declines, the time of sleep is reduced, to about 
eight hours in the healthy subject. 

Students, and others everywhere, are, as we 
think, unwisely told how certain great men, such 
as Wesley, Napoleon, and others, have taken but 
four hours of sleep. This doctrine is execrable, 
and not to be repeated. We have had but one 
Napoleon and Wesley, and instead of their being 
fit examples in this respect, we know that physi- 
ology and general experience repudiate their 
practice as a law for mankind, 

Let the nervous reader try a greater amount 
of sleep—retire early and rise early, especially 
the latter, and he will soon find that he will in- 
cline to fall asleep early. If the head be hot and 
feverish, let it be bathed in cold water—if the ex- 
tremities be cold, let them be exercised and rub- 
bed, and the blood will thus be withdrawn from 
pressing upon and stimulating the brain, and sleep 
will thereby be induced. 

The last point now to be considered is ezer- 
cise. This subject we have heretofore treated at 
length. We have now only room to say that ex- 
ercise is one of the great laws of growth. We 
have known puny, dyspeptical individuals, thirty 
years of age, who commenced using dumb-bells 
as a means of saving them from the grave, or, 
what is worse, the horrors of confirmed and 
chronic dyspepsia—we have known such persons 
to increase in size around the chest two inches 
by measurement and ten per cent. in weight 
in six months; and this exercise was taken at 
intervals of five minutes during the leisure 
between other duties in a retail store. Now 
if a man, ten years a dyspeptic, always seden- 
tary and nervous, can increase ten per cent. in | 
growth in six months, though he may not grow 
tall, does it not show clearly that temperance, 
sleep, exercise, and absence of nervous irritants, 
furnish the clew to the subject to which our 


article is devoted ? : 
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PHRENOLOGY IN CONNECTICUT. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Warersury,, Meerwen, Mancuester, Cue- 
NEYVILLE, CURTISVILLE, GLASTENBURY, AND 
New Barrarn. 

Warensvry, Conn., March 1st, 1857. 

Desrire the storms and thaws and floods we 
have encountered in our tour in Connecticut since 
the fourth of January, we have enjoyed exceed- 
ingly well every portion of the tour; and now, 
about to return home and take a week’s respite, 
we think a preparation of a cursory sketch of our 
tour may be interesting to the readers of the 
JouRNAL. 

We have traveled nearly all over the United 
States, and nowhere, we can say, have we enjoy- 
ed a professional tour so well as here in old Con- 
necticut. ‘ 

Traveling over this broad country one can not 
but notice in different localities great differences 
of manners, customs, intelligence, opinions, etc. 
To canvass these differences, and thereby add to 
the amount of general information, is the duty of 
tourists. 

The sincere respect, and even flattery, with 
which Phrenology has been received, through us, 
in this community, not only convinces us of the 
superior intelligence of the community, but cheers 
us in our sometimes severe labors. In ‘every 
place we have visited we have received the warm- 
est hospitality of the most respectable and intel- 
ligent; and through these constant attentions 
and kindnesses we have met at every turn, our 
jaunt has been made so comfortable that, but for 
the allurements of home, we would almost dread 
to go back to the noisy vortex of the city. 

That Phrenology is received with any less favor 
in the West we can not say; for the West is com- 
posed of a class who, having the hardihood and 
spirit to emigrate thither, may be presumed to be 
generally posted in all reforms; and we find it 
actually to be the case, and they prove it by con- 
stantly thronging the lectures and the examina- 
tion-rooms. But the difference in its reception 
between here and the West is very dissimilar. In 
the West, the spirit and thoroughness of the people 
do not allow them to mince any matter; they 
consequently bid us, once for all, to make our- 
selves at home, but leave us to follow out the in- 
junction, or not, as we please. A rough, able- 
bodied Hoosier, Sucker, Buckeye, or what not, 
comes in in a careless, self-possessed manner, sits 
down, makes known his business, asks few qués- 
tions, talks a little (if at all) about speculation in 
wheat, pork, or lands, has plenty of cash, pays 
his bill, andis off. Here, the Yankees ply us with 
questions from morning till night, are bound to 
get their money’s worth, almost worship us, al/ 
understand Water-Cure, and about every other 
one pulls some invention out of his pocket, and 
tells you of several others he is the author of and 
“means to bring out.” Here the é/ite deem it a 
Privilege to patronize the “ phrenological work ;” 
in the West they give it a rough, hearty, yet 
hasty notice. Here traveling is comfortable, and 
every thing we meet is congenial; there, things 
are much the reverse. 

We first paid a visit to Cheneyville, Hartford 
County, the extensive silk manufactory of the 
Cheney Brothers, through whose warm liber- 





ality to their operatives and neighbors we were 
invited to deliver a course of lectures as the ‘“‘ New 
Year Gift ;” and we must be allowed to allude to 
the praiseworthy principles of these humane men. 
Commencing lowly the ascent of the social and 
business ladder of life, by the purest and most 
high-minded humanity, integrity, energy, and in- 
dustry, they have now become the principal silk 
company in the United States. We happened to 
be pretty generally conversant with the manufac- 
turing systems, and none would we more cordially 
hold up as a model than this one. We never can 
regard as honorable the company, however suc- 
cessful and respectable they claim to be, who 
grind down large communities of men, women, 
and children as mere machines. This company 
seem to appreciate completely the merits and 
conditions of the working class, and they aim to 
make their labor as respectable, easy, and profit- 
able, and their social condition as elevated as 
possible, by comfortable dwellings, accommodated 
by gas and hydrants, by pleasant working apart- 
ments, by libraries and other mental and social 
comforts; they patronize, and sometimes origin- 
ate, respectable social gatherings, and surround 
themselves by none but the respectable and intel- 
ligent. They are the patrons of virtue and the 
enemies of vice, and their reward is principally 
in the love and faithfulness of their operatives. 
But the principal improvement in this system is 
the short number of working hours. If human 
beings work twelve hours per day, half of their 
mortal lives, and all of their God-given daylight, 
how much can they be expected to enjoy intel- 
lectually, morally, or even physically! Nature 
does not require this, and not an age hence this 
idea of twelve hours’ work per day will be char- 
acterized as befitting a dark age. 

We visited Old Glastenbury by special invita- 
tion, and principally under the patronage of the 
‘* old maple,” Thaddeus Welles, Esq. ; North Man- 
chester, principally under the patronage of jolly 
Dr. Jacques ; and enterprising Meriden, the place 
of the State Reform School. At each of these 
places, though the weather was inclement, and 
sometimes wet, we were welcomed with crowded 
audiences. At New Britain we were well patron- 
ized, and lectured with much favor before the 
State Normal School, Prof. David M. Camp, Prin- 
cipal. At Curtisville, the extensive spectacle and 
spoon manufactory, we had full houses, although 
the Connecticut River was flooded and the prin- 
cipal part of the community could reach the lec- 
ture-room only by boats; but the nightly arrivals 
and departures of merry boat parties by lamp- 
light indicated an unusual excitement from some 
cause. 

While watching the breaking-up of the ice in 
the river at this place we incautiously took a 
severe cold, which we began to apprehend would 
incapacitate us for our next course of lectures, 
but, thanks to water-cure, which is as universal 
as the air we breathe, and to a thorough putting 
through by Dr. Sim Batterson, at Hartford, we 
were relieved from our apprehensions, and sent 
on our way rejoicing. 

Lastly, Waterbury. This is a thorough enter- 
prising and successful place, having several man- 
ufactories in good operation. The city numbers 
about seven thousand inhabitants, and the people 





are getting quite fashionable, almost too much so 
to attend a phrenological lecture. But it soon 
leaked out that they were losing what would be 
good for them—Phrenology spoke for itself—and 
toward the last of the course we had rousing 
houses. A story was here told me which seems 
to be too rich to be true, but we had it from one 
of the most respectable citizens, who told it with 
a good deal of relish, and we will subjoin it with- 
out comment. 

About six years ago, our associate, Prof. Sizer, 
gave ‘a course of lectures here. There was one 
hard old customer, a doubting Thomas and dis- 
believer of Phrenology, called Dr. -. It 
was insisted at one of the lectures that Sizer 
should be blind-folded to make examinations, 
which being done, old Dr. ——— was brought 
forward as a subject. Mr. Sizer, after manipu- 
lating a while said, “ This man—ahem! this man 
is rather given to passion, and appetite (the old 
doctor’s eyes opened with some earnestness) ; his 
Veneration seems wanting, decidedly so. Com- 
bativeness large, Destructiveness large (here the 
old doctor leaned forward more on his cane and 
looked around into the examiner’s face). This 
man’s passions get the control of him (here the 
doctor again peered up to the vacant handker- 
chief bound tightly around Sizer’s eyes). This 
man—ahem! this man is liable to drink and to 
chew.” Here the Doctor arose half up, peered up 
under Sizer’s nose, and squeaked out, ‘* D-e-a-a-m 
ye, you s-e-e-e /” The explosion which followed 
at the time, as well as that which came from the 
company at the relation, can be better imagined 
than described. 

If all the facts of a similarly interesting 
character respecting examinations which have 
occurred in the history of our practice could be 
written out, they would make a large volume, 
and furnish most conclusive proof of the truth of 
practical Phrenology, besides being exceedingly 
amusing. 





TOHN WILEES. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Joun Witkes was a most remarkable 
man. His organization indicates a very 
erratic disposition, keen susceptibilities, 
great intellectual power, but little pru- 
dence—in short, a mixture of talent and 
eccentricity which made him in turn ad- 
mired and feared and hated. In the main, 
however, his conduct and his efforts were 
devoted to the cause of liberty and the 
benefit of mankind. 

He was a great satirist, and though his 
portrait makes him look stern and sober, 
the reader will notice a remarkable breadth 
to the upper part of the forehead, in the 
region of Mirthfulness, which, joined 
with Destructiveness, produces power of 
satire. 

His temperament was chiefly mental or 
nervous, which is essential to the thinker, 
the vigorous writer, and the speaker. He 
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also appears to have had a good deal of 
toughness and endurance, which, joined 


with mental excitability, would produce } 


intensity and vigor of spirit, and give a 
peculiar edge and power to his language. 
The organs of Ideality and Spirituality, 
which give imagination and scope of mind, 
were also large ; hence he was not a man 
whose mind groveled in the affairs of the 
present merely, but took a wide and pro- 
spective view of principles and events as 
affecting the human race and governments. 
He had a far-seeing, comprehensive in- 
tellect, the power of logical deduction, 
and clearness of analysis and criticism. 
He had doubtless large Self-Esteem and 
Approbativeness, which made him ambi- 
“tious, and an unconquerable firmness, 
which would not submit to defeat. 
Secretiveness and Cautiousness were 
not large, hence his lack of prudence and 
circumspection. His imperious will, his 
pride, his energy, joined with his fiery 
temperament and moderate secretiveness, 
gave him an audacious independence and 
a disposition to assail whatever he disap- 
proved. His natural friendship, his enter- 
prise, and his love for popular governments 
ultimately enlisted in his behalf nearly all 
of the middle and laboring classes of so- 





ciety, and hence he became popular. 
There were few men of his day who had 
an organization that imparted a more ex- 
alted and efficient action of the mind, and 
he was a cotemporary of Pitt and Fox and 
North, and other giant minds of his time, 
and met them successfully in debate on 
the great question of American liberty. 
Though he had many enemies, and com- 
mitted acts which mar the harmoniousness 
of his character, Americans will associate 
his name with that of Pitt as an advocate 
of their freedom against the tyranny of the 
British government. 

He had a temperament and enthusiasm 
not unlike that of King Charles XII. of 
Sweden, while he had the reasoning 
power, the imagination, the pride, the 
independence, and force which made him 
a match in debate and with the pen for 
the leading minds of Great Britain. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Joun Witxes, one of those extraordinary men 
who appeared on the stage of action in Great 
Britain during the eighteenth century, was born 
in England in 1727. He was one of the most pow- 
erful of that band of English republicans whose 
tongues and pens were engaged in behalf of the 
American revolution. As soon as he reached ma- 
turity he began to exert considerable influence 
upon the political destinies of the British empire. 
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The condition of the American colonies early en- 
listed his sympathies, and he lost no opportunity 
to hurl a lampoon at the king and his ministry, 
He was dreaded by the king’s faction, and often 
brought trouble upon himself by the boldness and 
freedom which he allowed his pen. He was not 
content to castigate political villains, but he set 
up as a moralist, and assailed the follies of the 
age with his keen satire. 

He managed by his tact and talent to write 
himself into Parliament, and was elected to a seat 
in 1757, at the age of thirty. In Parliament he 
at once threw the whole force of his character and 
influence into the opposition, and labored con- 
stantly and efficiently in the cause of the English 
colonies in North America who were struggling 
against the oppressive measures of the British 
crown. He became a leading contributor to vari- 
ous political journals and magazines. He dealt 
very severely with the government in an article 
which he wrote in 1763, for which he was arrested 
and sent to the Tower, where he was kept for a 
short time and released, when he resumed his seat 
in Parliament. These admonitions of government 
did not effectually teach him prudence, for he 
soon after wrote an essay which was deemed li- 
centious, for which he was expelled from the House 
of Commons. Mr. Wilkes then retired to Paris, 
where he remained some years, and on returning 
to England he was elected to a seat in Parliament, 
which was for a long time most bitterly but suc- 
cessfully contested. But the people of London 
regarded him as their friend, though the aristoc- 
racy feared, hated, and persecuted him, and they 
elected him one of the aldermen of the city. He 
was subsequently elected sheriff, and finally lord 
mayor of London. 

Mr. Wilkes, whose character was now fully in- 
dorsed by the people, was permitted to take his 
seat once more in the House of Commons, and he 
then devoted his energies anew to the cause of 
America. In the debate on Lord North’s bill, to 
increase the military force in America and to 
cripple its commerce, Mr. Wilkes declared that 
“revolution was not rebellion,” and added the 
following remarkable prediction: ‘ If the Ameri- 
cans should be successful, they may hereafter 
celebrate the revolution of 1775 as the English 
did that of 1668.” Every returning Fourth of 
July evinces the sagacity of that prediction. In 
1779 he was appointed to the high office of Cham- 
berlain of London. This office he held for a few 
years, when he retired from public life, and lived 
at his country seat in the Isle of Wight, indulging 
his love for literature and rural enjoyment. In 
this quiet retreat he died in 1797, in the seventy- 
first year of his age. Few men of his day evinced 
a clearer intellect or greater force of character, 
and few were ever more bitterly persecuted by the 
nobility or more warmly sustained by the people 
of London, and by them elevated to more respons- 
ible and honorable offices. 





Tue tiger, hyena, and the most ferocious ani- 
mals, show fondness for their young, not inferior 
to that of the gentlest and most docile. Philo- 
progenitiveness produces only parental love or 
sympathy for young beings, but not tenderness 
in general. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 


PHRENOLOGIOAL CHARACTER. 

[Tue phrenological character of Prof. Morris is 
here given verbatim as it was dictated to our 
phonographie reporter. He was brought in by 
a friend, who, after the character was written and 
in type, furnished us the biography. ] 

You have naturally a very finely organized 
physical constitution, but you lack vitality, 
brawn, and that kind of endurance and power 
which bone and sinew give. So long as your 
power lasts, you are very efficient in action, but 
you soon become exhausted—not exactly tired, 
but the vital power runs out. Your brain and 
nervous system are very active, and they make 
serious demands upon your frame. Your brain 
is to your body what a mill is to a small stream 
of water. By running a while the water becomes 
exhausted, and the mill is obliged to stop for the 
pond to fill up. So you become exhausted by 
thinking, and need time to rest and recuperate ; 
still you are tough, and you can pursue more 
continuously so much of Jabor as your constitu- 
tional vigor will sustain than ninety-nine men in 
a hundred; so that, if you husband your re- 
sourees properly, you can accomplish ultimately 
more labor than many stronger men are in the 
habit of doing. You need rest, recreation, phys- 
ical exercise, abundance of sleep, plain food that 
gives nourishment, support, and development to 
your constitution without producing irritation. 

Mentally, you should be known for uncommon 
perseverance, for a disposition to hold on and 
hold out until the object of your desires is ac- 
complished ; and this you do, not by mere force 
of will, not by any bold or noisy manifestation, 
but by that continuous application and uncon- 
querable positiveness and perseverance for which 
you are distinguished. You have a kind of in- 
ternal, private character and self-reliance that 
makes you feel independent, and disposed to bal- 
ance yourself on your own mental center of 
gravity. You trust to yourself, follow your own 
plans, and work out results your own way. Your 
pride is not one that makes a display, it is not 
aggressive upon other people's prerogatives. It 
serves to brace you up and centralize upon your- 
self. It gives you an independence of criticism, 
and tendency to prize what you do yourself, and 
to act as though nobody else had given a pre- 
cedent. You are not inclined to step in other 
people’s tracks, though you have no disposition to 
ayoil them ; but you make your own decisions, 


and mark out your own course. You have a 
high sense of honor and desire to be respected, 
but your love of approval is so nearly allied to 
your self-reliance that you never can stoop even 


tocenquer. You must succeed, if at all, by fair 
means, by manly adventure. You want an 
honest field—are naturally honest in purpose— 
ask only justice, and are thankful if you can get 
that from your fellow-men. 

The organs about the crown, embracing Firm- 
ness, Seli-Dsteem, Approbativenees, and Consci- 
entiousness, are large and influential, which serve 
tagive you positiveness, independence, persever- 
ance, ambition, seyse.of duty, and the honor aud 
, self-dependence above described. Your Cautious- 
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ness gives not a fearful but a watchful spirit. l ical subjects, and would plan remarkably well as 
Your Secretiveness is hardly large enough. You | a mechanician, and succeed in comprehending 


are inclined to be more frank than is necessary. 
Your faults are too freely disclosed. You find it 


difficult to hide them, so that your worst features 


of character are apparent to your friends. You 
find it difficult to make a better show of yourself 
than the intrinsie truth of your character will 
warrant. People like you the better the more 
they become acquainted with your iuternal 
qualities. 

Socially, you have fair developments. You 
value children and home highly. General friend- 
ships you do not care to multiply. You wanta 
few friends whom you can trust and love with all 
your soul; but toward the world at large you 
exercise justice and philanthropy, not friendship. 


You have fair courage, and a great deal of exe- | 


cutiveness. Opposition makes you stronger 
rather than weaker. It arouses your earnestness, 
especially your resistance ; besides, it stimulates 
all your feelings of determination and independ- 
ence, so that you sail faster against a smart 
breeze than you do before it. 

Your Veneration is rather low, and instead of 
following in the footsteps of “illustrious prede- 
cessors,” you criticise the great, eall in question 
the reverend in learning or in position, if they 
seem to be in error, just as readily as you would 
one of the common million. Your prayers are 
made up of penitence and thanksgiving rather 
than of adoration. You are not devotional, and 
lack that smoothness toward equals and that 
respect for superiors whica more Veneration 
would afford. You have large Constructiveness, 
and can comprehend the “ wheel-within-a-wheel” 
machinery, and mechanism generally. You may 
not be as successful in the use of tools as many, 
but you delight in the contemplation of mechan- 


-and spirit of the times 








aud explaining machinery. Your tendency is 
to invent and contrive, and to understand famil- 
iarly the interworkings of things. You would 
be ingevions in argumentation; you would 
arrange all your facts so that they would have a 
routual dependence on each other, like cog- 
wheels, and thus your mental machinery vill 
generally work smoothly. You have not only a 
disposition to plan and invent, and a desire to 
make new tracks for yourself, but you are not 
wanting in the power to imitate and adapt your- 
self, in your customs and manners, to the genius 
You could become a 
Roman by living among Romans, but you would 


| always,be the same independent thinker. 


You have decidedly large Comparison, which 
makes your mind critical. You see nice distine- 
tions and discrepancies, and perhaps are a little 
inclined to be fault-finding. You are not an off- 
hand speaker or wordy man; would write better 
than speak, and would make an excellent lin- 
guist, so far as scholarship in languages or in 
the strueture and framework of languages is 
concerned. ‘To speak with freedom and copious- 
ness you require considerable excitement, and it 
is only because your mind is so clear in regard to 
the subject matter, and ready in framing that sub- 
ject into crisp and forcible sentences, that you 
are enabled to make yourself acceptable as a 
speaker. Your power is as a thiuker or writer, 
rather than in oral diseourse. You have a logical 


| east of mind, and carry the logical workings of 
| principles, and the relations and operations of 
| facts in your mind, so that all the bearings of the 


subject are clear and patent to your mind. You 
have about equal facility in tracing the principle 
down to the fact, as from the faet up to the prin- 
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ciple. Your Causality, in conjunction with Con- 
structiveness gives you the inventive cast of 
mind before spoken of. You are disposed to 
seek results through your own mental action, 
rather than to lean on others. 

You comprehend character, and know your 
man at first sight, though you have but little 
policy as such—are not a wire- puller, and despise 
those who are. In managing men you gain your 
ascendency by the clearness of your subject and 
the directness and force of your action in the 
premises 

You have a good memory of adjustment, of 
the relative position of things, of places, faces, 
of proportions of outlines, and also of ideas. You 
are obliged to pursue every thing by method and 
system, and your knowledge is well sifted and 
arranged in your mind. You are fond of the 
beautiful, of the grand, of that which is new and 
interesting You are sympathetic, disposed to 
do good and render assistance as you have op- 
portunity. You need exercise and rest, and phys- 


ical recuperation. You have studied too hard 


for your health, and should lie by and build up 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Pror. Morris, whose portrait and character 
we give in the present number of the Journal, was 
born on the 12th of January, 1820, in Chester 
District, South Carolina. His family is of the 
old Revolutionary stock, represented by Lewis 
Morris, whose name is enrolled among the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence ; and by Robert 
Morris, the celebrated financier and friend of 
Washington ; and Gouverneur Morris of this State. 

The Morris family is of English origin, and ori- 
ginally settled in the State of New Jersey, from 
whence the grandfather of our subject removed 
to South Carolina. Prof. Morris is the eldest son 
of Rev. Samuel Morris, who is an extensive cotton 
planter, and is said to have at the present time 
some of the finest plantations in the State of 
Texas, where he now resides. Young Morris 
passed his earlier years on his father’s plantation, 
and, until he was eighteen years of age, had very 
limited opportunities for instruction, when he de- 
termined to obtain a university education. He 
commenced the study of the classics and mathe- 
matics in Firmen Institute, at Fairfield, South 
Carolina, under the care of Prof. Bailey. On 
leaving Fairfield, he entered Lieka Academy, in 
Chambers Co., Alabama, where he remained one 
year. After passing a year at home, he entered 
the High School at Lafayette, Chambers Co., 
Ala,, where he continued nearly two years; after 
which he took charge of an English and Classical 
school at Salem, in the same State. In 1848 he 
entered the junior class of the University of Ala- 
bama, where he graduated with honor. 

Asa student, while at the University, young 
Morris was distinguished for his power of analysis 
and a love of abstruse discussions, in which he far 
outstripped all of his associates. 

On leaving the University, Mr. Morris estab- 
lished the “* Montgomery High School,” where he 
remained principal for two years, and left it in a 
highly prosperous condition. It was while engag- 
ed in these schools that Mr. Morris realized the 
deficiencies in the methods of teaching English 
Grammar, according to the rules laid down in the 
various text-books upon that subject, from which 
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he was induced to commence a series of observ- 
ations and practical experiments in the examina- 
tion of this hitherto dry, contradictory, and indef- 
inite science, which finally resulted. on his part, in 
a thorough overhauling of the various authors of 
grammar. The result of his exten-ive labor has 
been the production of a more simplified Grammar 
of the English language, which enables the 
teacher to impart a thorough practical knowledge 
of the whole subject to pupils of a'l ages in avery 
short time. To this work Prof. Morris has given 
eight years in reading, teaching, and careful re- 
search, until, beyond a doubt, he stands foremost 
among authors on English Grammar ; and prop- 
erly ranks among the most successful teachers. 
To all engaged in the instruction of youth, Prof. 
Morris has furnished a text-book which, when his 
system is fully comprehended, will be hailed with 
satisfaction, 

The interest that has been awakened in New 
York in Prof. Morris’ new work seems likely to 
lead to the happiest results ; already he has been 
invited to explain his views before the members 
of the Board of Education and the teachers in our 
public schools. This Board, through its Committee 
on the Course of Study and Text- Books, Wm. Jay 
Haskett, Esq., Chairman, invited Prof. Morris to 
set forth, in a conversational lecture, the advan- 
tages of his system, as compared with Murray 
Brown, and other standard authors in use in the 
schools under its jurisdiction. This lecture came 
off in the presence of a large number of teachers, 
at the Normal School-rooms, on the evening of 
Monday, March 16th. The lecture, toward its 
close, partook of the character of a discussion, in 
which Messrs. Hazletine, McNary, and other 
prominent teachers, took part. 

Prof. M. also bad a class present of nine boys, 
from 11 to 13 years of age, most of whom knew 
very little, if anything, of Grammar when he 
took them in hand. These lads were pupils of 
Mr. M. J. O’Donnell’s Grammar School, No. 5, and 
represented six different nationalities, and had 
been under instruction but thirty hours when 
they were brought on to the stand for examina- 
tion before the assembly on Monday night. Their 
promptitude and intelligence, when called on to 
reply by the ablest teachers of the old system, 
was truly surprising, and carried conviction to 
every unbiased mind in favor of the new system. 

Among the lads we noticed a son of Mrs. Ann 
8. Stephens, who had taken only six lessons, of one 
hour each, and a son of Frank Leslie, proprietor 
of the Illustrated Newspaper. 

Prof. Morris has become noted, among teachers 
at least, and, as we think, will soon become widely 
known, on account of his new System of Grammar 
entitled, ‘‘ A Practical and Philosophical Gram- 
mar of the English Language, dialogically and 
progressively arranged ; in which every word is 
parsed according to its use. I. J. Morris, A.M.” 

We append a review of this work, as justly form- 
ing a part of his biography, since it is through 
this, mainly, that his labors as a scholar and 
teacher have found public expression. 

The necessity for a thorough and radical ref- 
ormation of the science of grammar, as applicable 
to the English language, has long been felt by 
intelligent teachers and thinkers, and all who 
have given a practical consideration to the sub- 
ject. The system upon which all standard text- 
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books on this subject have been constructed, is 
but a slight modification of the Latin Grammar, 
and affords a mass of contradictory, indefinite, 
and impracticable rules, better calculated to be 
wilder and disgust the student than to afford him 
any intelligible and definite ideas of practical 
value in the use of our language. 

The great majority of American youth never 
pursue their school course beyond a study of the 
English language, and therefore can not avail 
themselves of advantages which result from the 
study of other languages in which the general 
principles of grammatical construction, as applic- 
able to all languages, are considered. This fact 
seems to have been thoroughly apprehended by 
the author of the Philosophical Grammar, who 
has himself evidently been a thoughtful teacher 
and observer, and has practically felt the defici- 
encies in the science which he has sought to 
reform. 

The Philosophical Grammar, apart from the 
new system designed for learners, contains copious 
notes, in which the author has set forth his objec- 
tions to the old theories, and advanced his argu- 
ments in favor of his own views with much intel- 
ligence, originality, and force. No one can 
peruse Prof. Morris's work with any degree of 
attention without being impressed by the profound 
anylytical powers of the author. 

Routine and “let well enough alone,” receive 
no mercy at his hands. He evidently has en- 
deavored to furnish a text-book possessing the 
simple, essential, and practical requisites for in- 
struction in the Grammar of the English language, 
discarding all obsolete, contradictory, and extra- 
neous matter; so that his system, when once 
learned, becomes immediately available, because 
its comprehension is the work of reason as well as 
memory. 

In this new Grammar all the words in the 
language are classified into ten parts of speech, 
to which the following simple and significant no- 
menclature has been given: Noun, Pronoun, De- 
scriptive, Definitive, Verb, Participle, Adverb, 
Relative, Conjunctive, and Exclamation. 

The class of describing words, called in the old 
system Adjectives, are called Descriptives. The 
Article, the Adjective Pronouns, Numeral Ad- 
jectives, and the Possessive Case of Nouns and 
Pronouns our author calls Definitives. The join- 
ing words—Conjunctions, are called Conjunctives, 
which term has its origin from con, together; 
and jungo, to join. The absurd distinction main- 
tained by grammarians of Copulative and Dis- 
junctive Conjunctions is disposed of most effect- 
ively. The author recognizes but two genders, 
Masculine and Feminine—“ no gender” being let 
alone. 

The Infinitive Mood is classed as a Verbal 
Noun, governed by the relative, to. All the 
moods are dispensed with, and the tenses are re- 
duced to three—past, present, and future. The 
specific distinction of the Verb, to which there is 
no exception in the English language, is, ‘‘ Verbs 
agree with their subjects in number and person.” 

One of the most important and useful features 
in the book is the systematic order of parsing, by 
which the pupil is taken gradually, step by step, 
by means of simple formulas, over the whole sub- 
ject, until he almost unconsciously finds himself, 
in a very brief period, master of it. 
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The principle upon which Prof. Morris bases | 
He says every word should | 
be parsed according to its use, and that a na- | 
tional, reputable, present use is the law of | 


his system is Use. 


language. 


He defines Grammar to be the “Science and | 
the Art of Language,” and that its specific office | 


as a science is to show the use and relation of 


words. In the regular order of instruction, the | 


pupil should be taught the sounds first, with their 
signs or letters; then the arrangement of the 
letters into words, or spelling, with pronuncia- 
tion; then reading of words formed into sen- 
tences, with definitions. After which Grammar 
comes in, to be followed by composition, rhetoric, 
logic, and elocution—a series of cognates, each 
having its specific office, and all mutually de- 
pendent on each other in giving a complete know- 
ledge of language and perfection of style. An 
almost entire disregard of the distinctions above 


stated is doubtless one of the causes why so few | 


persons ever have any very clear conception of 
the purposes of Grammar. 

The author, in the production of this book, has 
rendered a valuable service to the cause of Popu- 
lar Education, and his work should be in the 
hands of every intelligent teacher. By exclud- 
ing the notes, and thus reducing the bovk to 
about half its present size, a cheap and admira- 
ble hand-book for the class room would be ob- 


tained. 





SUCCESS IN DEFEAT. 


BY CLAUDIUS. 


Ir has been said that no man’s history can be 
safely written until after his death. By this, I 
suppose it is intended to intimate that, as soon as 
he dies, the world is prepared to forgive his follies 
and appreciate his virtues and abilities, In part, 
this may be true—but not wholly so. No man’s 
complete history will ever be written—for it never 
can be, unless he shall not only cease to exist him- 
self hereafter, but the influence he has exerted, 
and those upon whom it has been exerted, must 
also first perish forever. 

For if man be immortal—if death be merely an 
event in life—the mere act of transplantation into 
other fields and other climes—only the pulling 
down the old house we live in and removal into 
imperishable habitations; and more especially if 
this life is a state of probation—then, indeed, none 
but the infinite mind of God himself can compre- 
hend the complete history of a single individual. 
At any rate, even in a more limited and finite 
view of this subject, it may take hundreds, if not 
thousands of years to obtain even a tolerable 
knowledge of a justly distinguished man’s history. 

In this brief essay it is not intended, as usual, 
to specifically intimate the steps to be taken and 
the means to be adopted to secure success in the 
great business or pursuits in life. Far otherwise 
the present object of my pen. It is my purpose 
to suggest some considerations which may tend to 
encourage those minds engaged in the most laud- 
able enterprises, but who sometimes feel that their 
competitors and cotemporaries are by no means 
disposed to render a just verdict in their favor. 
This depressing thought has doubtless sometimes 
caused stout hearts to turn back, when they were 
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traveling in the paths of brilliant discovery. They 
have surveyed the ground, weighed and measured 
the difficulties, thought of the cold ingratitude of 
envious critics, and have reluctantly returned to 
the vale of obscurity, when they might have gone 
up to the very highest round on the ladder of 
fame. 

When an enterprise is undertaken, success or 
defeat is sure to result But it is by no means 
always an easy matter to decide within the first 
century which has transpired. Persons have 
sometimes been pronounced eminently successful 
by the age in which they lived, but within a few 
centuries the world has reversed that judgment. 
On the other hand, many have suffered all the 
popular contumely and derision of defeat; but in 
after years the unanimous voice of posterity has 
pronounced them triumphant, and their names 
have been enrolled among the benefactors of their 
race. 

To pronounce correct judgment upon a man’s 
labors, it would be necessary to glence iar down- 
ward through the future, and obt.in a clear and 
comprehensive view of a// the results. This does 
not come within the range of finite vision. The 
minds of mortals, unassisted by the inspiration of 
prophecy, can not know what the future may re- 
veal. They can not know what will transpire 
even one hour hence—saying nothing of the roll- 
ing tide of a few thousand years. 

Doubtless the enemies of John Bunyan thought 


| they had effectually defeated the purposes of the 


stern reformer when they had closed the prison- 
doors upon him. The good man himself might 
even have believed that they had obtain a decided 
victory over him, and that the world would suffer 
less from his twelve years’ incarceration in a dun- 
geon. But never did a royal monarch occupy 
such vantage ground as that gloomy cell. Never 
could victory be more complete, than modestly 
perched upon the dingy banner of the patient and 
suffering pilgrim. I almost fancy that I can now 
look back some two hundred years, and see his 
enemies, and the enemies of religious liberty, 
holding their infernal jubilees over the downfall 
of their humble and helpless captive. But how 
short-sighted their despotic policy! and how short- 
lived their imaginary triumph! Who that has 
ever read any thing has not read the * Pilgrim’s 
Progress?’ It has become a whole army and navy 
in all lands, with which to demolish the strong 
fortresses of tyranny and iniquity, and build up 
the walls and towers of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
Satan laughed at the suffering Bunyan’s defeat! 
but how soon was that fiendish grin turned into 
the wail of despair ! 

When the Pope of Rome sent forth his mutter- 
ing thunders of excommunication against Martin 
Luther and his faithful coadjutors, thousands of 
people under the refreshing shadows of St. Peter's 
majestic columns were simple enough to believe, 
that the great Reformation was pow at an end. 
They supposed that his superlative Holiness had 
woven its winding sheet, and dug its grave too 
deep to ever allow the faintest hope of a resurrec- 
tion. But, thank Heaven, Truth is not dependent 
upon the decrees of mortals whether she may live 
or die! Though all the popes, and cardinals, and 
emperors, and princes below the skies should join 
hands against her, Truth is mighty and shall pre- 





vail. Luther succeeded in life, though he did not 
live on earth long enough to witness the stupen- 
dous results of his toils and sufferings. 

When Hervey announced his grand discovery of 
the circulation of the blood, he lost a lucrative 
professional practice, because his former patrons 
were unwilling to trust their lives in the hands of 
such a visionary dreamer! But was Hervey un- 
successful? Never was success more complete. 
He revolutionized the whole doctrine of medical 
science, and the well-earned tribute of a world’s 
gratitude will be awarded him long as a pulse 
shall beat in human arteries. 

Courts of inferior jurisdiction have sometimes 
given erroneous judgments, and juries have ren- 
dered improper and untruthful verdicts. But 
there is an appeal—and though Justice may some- 
times move with tardy tread, yet the right will 
triumph at last. The injured sufferer may go on 
from one tribunal to another, until even a world 
shall unite in his condemnation, and then, if he is 
right, he may appeal without fear of defeat to the 
Throne above. How many enterprises have been 
pronounced failures by the unthinking populace, 
which have been duly appreciated in atter years! 

During the late war with Great Britain, Gen. 
Pike, with his little band of soldiers, resolved to 
make an attack upon Toronto, Upper Canada. 
After much struggle, danger, and difficulty they 
succeeded in landing. and were fearlessly advan- 
cing upon the enemy, “‘ when suddenly the air was 
convulsed by a tremendous explosion. The British 
magazine at the distance of two hundred yards 
from the American army, near the barracks, had 
blown up. The air was instantly filled with huge 
stones and fragments of wood, rent asunder and 
whirled aloft by the explosion of five hundred 
barrels of gunpowder. Immense quantities of 
these inflamed and blackened masses fell in the 
midst of the victorious column, carrying a havoo 
which the arms of the enemy could never have 
effected, killing and wounding upward of two 
hundred Americans. The noble-hearted and gen- 
erous-souled Pike was mortally wounded. But 
the shattered fragments struck him on his way to 
victory and glory. He was eminently successful 
though he died on the field of blood. 

Give a man changeless resolution, unalterable 
determination, with good common sense, and he 
carries by his side a victorious sword. Neither 
the heaving earthquake, nor the yawning gulf, 
nor the burning mountain can terrify him in his 
course; and though the heavens should burst into 
fragments over his head, and the lightnings should 
shiver the material universe, the shattered ruins 
would strike him on his way to his object. Can 
such a man prove unsuccessful? His hand will 
be felt upon his generation, and his mind en- 
stamped upon the transactions of succeeding ages 
He asks not a fellow-mortal what he may say or 
what he may think. His restless spirit can not be 
chained. It explores constellations and systems 
of worlds from center to outer bounds, unravels 
the vast machinery of the skies, and acknowledges 
no limits or boundaries to human knowledge, but 
those absolutely fixed by Him who holds in his 
hand the whirlwind and the storm. His calcula- 
tion weighs the stupendous orbs of heaven in the 
golden scales of science; he mounts aloft on the 
pinions of mind, reads the mighty volume of the 
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universe by the light of the burning lamps above, 
and with‘bold and fearless step treads round the 
zodiac. 

Woes Warren unsuccessful because he bled and 
died on Bunker Hill? Were Clay, and Calhoun, 
and Webster unsuccessful because they did not 
quite reach the presidential mansion? Was John 
Tyler successful because he did? Did Aaron Burr 
succeed because he shot down Hamilton, the high- 
est object of his envy, on the plains of Hoboken? 
and did Hamilton make a failure in life because 
he fell under the murderous skill of the malignant 
assassin? Did Lovejoy fail in the great purposes 
of his life because his blood mingled with the 
waters of the Mississippi ? 

Men do not necessarily make failures in life 
simply because ail the specific purposes they may 
themselves have in view are not accomplished pre- 
cisely according to their plans, and within their 
lifetimes. Were this so, nearly all the great and 
good men who have ever lived might be written 
down as having made the most mortifying failures. 
If temporary defeat, c> even death itself, shall be 
regarded as want of success, then the lowly Naz- 
arene and all his early disciples and apostles were 
discomfited in the great work that they under- 
took to carry forward for the good of mankind. 
According to such a definition of failure, Herod 
and Pilate, and the Roman assassins, and Judas 
Iscariot, and the scoffing Jews, and his Satanic 
Majesty, were all eminently successful in their 
crusade against the mission of the Saviour, and 
the Son of Man, with the chosen preachers of his 
doctrines, made one of the most sublime and 
stupendous failures of which history has ever 
made a record. A great work is not usually 
accomplished in a very short period of time. Rome 
was not built in a day. A great nation seldom 
matures in a century—if it does, it goes to decay 
within the next. So Christianity has been spread- 
ing and extending for more than eighteen hundred 
years; and it is destined to continue its resistless 
progress until the triumph of its principles shall 
be complete. Its victories have been multiplied 
and its march accelerated by the blood of its im- 
maculate Author, and by the terrible trials and 
deaths of its earliest teachers. 

Few indeed of the great benefactors of the 
human family have lived on earth long enough to 
note the complete triumphs of their toils, and to 
see their new doctrines or discoveries universally 
adopted. Such noble types of humanity usually 
live for ages in advance, and are not appreciated 
by the people with whom they mingle in this 
sublunary sphere. The man who discovered the 
art of printing, the mariner’s compass, or combined 
substances that constitute gunpowder, not only 
was not appreciated by his cotemporaries, but 
did not even himself dream of the wonderful re- 
sults which his discovery was to reveal in the 
future. Neither could have had the faintest 
glimpse of that entire revolution in national, 
political, and social affairs which has resulted 
from his patient investigations. 

More than one hundred years before the days 
of Luther, or rather before Luther's revolt, John 
Huss was burnt at the stake, and his ashes seatter- 
ed on the banks of the Rhine, for preaching the 
same doctrines in substance now taught and pro- 
claimed throughout all Protestant Christendom. 





But was that lion-hearted martyr unsuccessful ? 


It was a part of the great enterprise of the Ref- 
ormation. The blood of afew such self-sacrificing 
heroes must needs be shed to fertilize the soil out 
of which were to spring into rank luxuriance such 
bountiful moral harvests. 

Young man, or young woman, take courage— 
present defeat is by no means necessarily final 
failure. The world may reward you for all your 
trials when this generation has yielded up the 
scepter of censure forever. Joseph became the 
head of a great nation, and lived to bless the 
world, and the generations of men have long been 
blessed by him though his brethren sold him to a 
band of Ishmaelites and he was taken far away 
from home and kindred. Gall and Spurzheim 
were successful, eminently so, though derided and 
scorned while they lived, and the world will pro- 
gress until their labors shall be appreciated. Fix 
your eye steadily on the star of hope—and remem- 
ber that your reward is sure, though you may 
not realize it until the soul has asserted its 
supremacy and bid the body adieu. 


SKETCH OF THE CRUSADES. 





A voryace to the ancient world would perhaps 
be pleasant to every one, but more particularly 
does a journey to the land which has been ren- 
dered immortal by the presence and deeds of the 
Saviour of mankind excite our interest. This 
desire of beholding those places where great 
events have occurred, seems, indeed, a curiosity 
too strongly engrafted upon our ngture to belong 
to any particular state or condition of man. The 
circumstances which were connected with the 
sacred scenes of “human redemption” were 
especially calculated to clothe this desire with 
peculiar and sacred interest, and had rendered 
pilgrimages to the “‘ Holy Land” somewhat com- 
mon even during the infancy of Christianity. 
But after the pilgrimage undertaken by Helena, 
the mother of Constantine the Great, a.p. 326, it 
was deemed almost a duty by every true Chris- 
tian that he should visit at least the country 
where the Saviour passed his mortal career. 

While Judea was under the government of the 
Cesars, the pilgrims met with comparatively 
little difficulty, except that which would neces- 
sarily attend them upon such a voyage; but 
when the “keys of the Holy City” were trans- 


mitted to the Seljukian Turks, the visitors be- | 
came subject to almost every cruelty that ignorance | 
and fanaticism could dictate; besides, they were | 


exposed to the most abusive insults during their 


entire journey. The Turks, looking as they did | 
| brethren, resolved to exert himself in their behalf. 


upon the pilgrims as a class of infidels, as fit sub- 
jects wherewith to increase their finance, estab- 
lished a fee for admittance into the ‘* Holy City.” 
In consequence of this cruel extortion, but few of 
those who had succeeded in- accomplishing their 
pilgrimage possessed sufficient to pay the required 
sum. 


Thus, after they had experienced the toils and | 2 
| height; the genius of chivalry was in the vigor 
hunger, thirst, sickness, and often robbery and | 


dangers of a long and tedious journey, amid 


wounds, when they were at the very entrance 
even of that noble city, the desired haven for 








all their hopes, with this enticing object before 
them, unless they paid the stipulated fee, they 
were driven from the gates by the barbarous 
Turks, and were obliged to retrace their long 
and heavy track, unfurnished, without friends or 
protection, and unsupported by any hope, or to 
perish on the way through fatigue, plunder, and 
despair. Notwithstanding all these difficulties 
which the pilgrims experienced, they continued to 
press forward with much ardor, and the number 
of devotees was greatly multiplied throughout 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

In the latter part of the tenth century, through 
an erroneous interpretation of a passage in the 
“* great Apocalypse,” the love for pilgrimage be- 
came almost an universal passion. An opinion 
gained general credence, that the thousand years 
having elapsed, the world would be at an end; 
and that the time for the judgment of all the 
earth, and the reign of Anti-Christ, would then 
be at hand. Multitudes of men and women, 
therefore, rendered frantic with the hope of blot- 
ting out their sins by the long and painful jour- 
ney to the “*Holy Land,” flocked toward Jeru- 
salem from almost every part of Europe. The 
priests having long inculcated the principle of 
expiating sin through the medium. of bodily in- 
fliction, and its being received by the Church as a 
mark of internal penitence, induced many to set 
out upon the pilgrimage through fear lest the ap- 
proaching of that great and last day, should find 
them unprepared to meet its charges, “ while 
various phenomena, of a somewhat awful nature, 
as earthquakes and hurricanes, contributed 
greatly toward increasing the general alarm. 

At last the ‘* dreaded epoch” rolled round, but 
with it came no such important changes as they 
had anticipated. 

Still the pilgrimages continued, and still the 
sanguinary Turks continued to practice their 
cruel persecutions upon the devoted Christians of 
the West, even imprisoning the clergy for the 
ransom which their misfortunes wrung from 
their followers in the faith. So galling was the 
tyranny of the more than inhuman Turks, that 
an author of considerable note has remarked 


| that, “Out of the many thousands who passed 


into Asia, a few isolated individuals only re- 
turned; but these every day, as they passed 
through the different countries of Europe, on 
their journey back, spread indignation and horror 
by their account of the dreadful sufferings of the 
Christians in Judea.” About this time, Peter the 
Hermit, partaking freely of the enthusiasm of 
the day, visited the “‘ Holy Land,” and there wit- 
nessing the wrongs that were practiced upon his 


Having visited the Pope and gained his active co- 
operation in forming the scheme of the first cru- 
sade, Peter passed from town to town, and from 
province to province throughout Europe, setting 
forth as he went, with all his powers of language, 
the ills of the Christians of Palestine. James 
says, “‘ The warlike spirit of the people was at its 


of its early youth; the enthusiasm of religion 


| had now a great and terrible object before it, and 
| all the gates of the human heart were open to the 
which they had longed and so often prayed to | 
| reach, in which were centered all their joys and 


eloquence of ‘the preacher. That eloquence was 
not exerted in vain; nations rose at his word and 
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grasped the spear; and it only wanted some one 
to direct and point the great enterprise that was 
already determined.” 

Pope Urban Second, who was then chief pon- 
tiff, remembering the aid which he had promised 
Peter, and relying upon the popularity of his 
cause, passed over to France, where he summoned 
a general council at Clermont, a-p. 1095, for the 
purpose of deciding the propriety of undertaking 
the destruction of the Turks in Palestine. Find- 
ing that the opinion of the assembly was uni- 
versally favorable to the crusade, the Pope sanc- 
tioned it, amid shouts of approbation by the 
people, and thousands embraced the cross as a 
symbol of their fidelity. The first hordes of 
crusaders consisted of an immense body of un- 
disciplined men, without uniform and without 
leaders. They pursued their way without any 
respect to order, devastating and plundering the 
countries through which they passed. As might 
have been expected, from the confusion and up- 
roar of their march, they nearly all perished, 
either through famine or the sword of their 
merciless enemies, and thus nothing for the bene- 
fit of the Christians was accomplished during 
this crusade. 

But the second was productive of more good. 
It consisted of six separate and well-trained 
armies, led by six celebrated generals, all of 
whom, after reaching Bithynia, joined their 
forces in one body, with Godfrey, the distin- 
guished Duke of Lower Lorraine, at their head 
Afier capturing several important cities, they 
marched toward Jerusalem, and how great was 
their joy when they arrived in sight of that 
mighty city! The remembrance of all those dan- 
gers, fatigues, and privations which had been 
endured, combined in every bosom to urge them 
on to the conquest. They met with severe re- 
pulsion, and probably would have been defeated 
had not their leader, in a propitious moment, 
declared to his followers that he beheld a mes- 
senger from heaven, on the Mount of Olives, 
waving the crusaders on to the contest. This 
revived their spirits, and they soon sveceeded in 
establishing their banner upon the walls, and as 
it unfolded itself in the breeze, many of the 
sterner soldiers shed tears of joy. Their entrance 
into the city was marked with an indiscriminate 
massacre of the Turks; and it is said that after 
the general slaughter, the crusaders, as if sud- 
denly remembering the sacredness of the place, 
cast off their armor, and assuming the garb o 
penitents, marched to the Holy Sepulchre, and 
offered up their prayers and sung songs of praise, 
with the firm belief that they had been engaged 
in the great and glorious work of their Maker. 

As neither time nor space will admit of a full 
detail of each separate crusade in an essay of this 
kind, I will briefly state that the remaining five 
generally ended in the failure of accomplishing 
their designs, and the destruction of those who 
Were engaged in them. As to the justice of the 
crusades, I think we must all concur in sanetion- 
ing them as right; though they brought about 
the shedding of much blood, yet their cause was 
well founded. They had for their object the de- 
liveranee of a cruelly oppressed and injared peo- 
ple ; to wrest from the hands of a sanguinary and 
avaricious nation those territories which they 
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themselves claimed only through their strength 
in the sword, and in which the people they had 
made subject were crying to be relieved from 
their tyrannic rale; their object was to resist the 
encroachments of an enterprising enemy, whose 
only glory was bloodshed, and whose pride con- 
sisted in conquest. 

Such were some of the objects of the crusades, 
aud no one will deny but that they were a great 
benefit to mankind. They reconciled nations, 
increased ‘the zeal for commerce, established mu- 
nicipal freedom, enfranchised the serfs, and anni- 
hilated the feudal system. In England the Great 
Charter was wrested from King John, upon which 
is founded the basis of all English liberty. In 
Spain the Christian monarchs were enabled to 
regain a part of their former dominions from the 
Mohammedans; while in Germany the reigning 
house lost nearly all their influence, and over all 
the Western dominions the authority of the Pope 
was acknowledged without restraint. 

‘The constant traveling of the people of Europe 
to the Holy Land had a tendency to acquaint 
them with the habits and customs of other na- 
tions ; and in that age there was much good to 
be obtained from intercourse with foreigners. 
Many of the useful arts and sciences, which were 
before unknown to the Western world, were then 
obtained from the Saracens. There was a great 
need in Europe of civilization, and no possible 
development could effect this in so great a degree 
as the crusades. R. M. J. 
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- DISTRIBUTION OF HAPPINESS. 


Every situation and every condition of life— 
every occupation, business, and calling—every 
age, rank, and station—has its pleasures and its 
pains, its privileges and its privations, its com- 
forts and its inconveniences. The rich as well as 
the poor, the poor as well as the rich, all have 
their share of the enjoyments and blessings of 
life, and their share of the perplexities and cares, 
the crosses and disappointments, that fall to the 
lot of human nature. In these particulars, in 
vicissitudes and changes, which may be called 
the circulating medium of human society—the 
coin current among all classes and conditions— 
there exist not, neither can there exist, any 
monopoly of the one or the other. Much of the 
pain and sorrow that constitute the burden of 
complaint among men—excepting always bodily 
infirmities and sickness, and positive want and 
suffering—exist in the imagioation, and are 
heightened by contrasting the outward appear- 
ance, the external circumstances of others, with 
what we know to be the actual state of our own 
condition and feelings, and by thus drawing dis- 
similar conclusions from what in fact are similar 
premises, although appearing to be widely differ- 
ent. The deception is a very natural one. In 
truth, the apparent condition of others, as having 
in it the full possession of happiness, or the in- 
evitable ingredients of the cup of misery, must 
always be viewed through a false medium, and is 
a most uncertain criterion by which to judge of 
the degree of enjoyment possessed by any being. 
An individual may derive much of his enjoy- 
ment from centrasting one situation of his life 





with another. Indeed, most of our happiness, 
especially that which depends on combinations 
and associations of the mind growing out of in- 
cidental circumstances, arises from such contrast. 

The same is also true with respect to mental 
pain and misery, and even to a great extent with 
respect to bodily, growing out of reverse of cir- 
cumstances and the loss of fortune. While, 
therefore, a man confines his comparison and 
contrasts to himself—to his own condition rela- 
tively considered in reference to oue period of his 
life and another—he may have some certain data 
upon which to form his opinions and draw his 
conclusions with respect to himself, his own hap- 
piness and enjoyment; but from the same pre- 
mises he can form no correct opinions of the 
happiness or misery of others. The poor, there- 
fore, have no good reasons for envying the rich, 
merely from looking at their outward appearance ; 
neither have the rich for envying the poor, 
which is often done, and, in fact, the high and the 
low, the famous and the obscure, the man of lei- 
sure and the laborer, the opposites in rank, classes, 
and conditions of every name and kind in society, 
have no good grounds to envy each other, or 
wish a change of situations, judging merely from 
what meets the eye. 

Something more must be known—the arcana 
of the feelings and thoughts must be laid open, 
else no correct opinions can be formed. To tem- 
pered wishes and moderated desires happiness is 
chiefly confined ; and these are as likely to exist, 
nay, even more likely, among the poor than among 
the rich—among the humble than among the ex- 
alted—among the private citizens than among 
official dignitaries of Church and State. If we 
scan the subject closely, and suffer not ourselves 
to be imposed upon, or rather impose not upon 
ourselves by appearances, we shall find that hap- 
piness and the means of enjoyment are about 
equally distributed among those equally virtuous 
and equally meritorious, be they rich or be they 
poor—be their situation, business, or calling what 
it may—be they princes or peasants, public func- 
tionaries or private citizens. All men have their 
trials, perplexities, and disappointments; there 
is no exemption to any, and hence the murmur- 
irgs of one class against another—the array of 
the poor against the rich, the jealousies of 
one occupation toward a different, are folly in 
the extreme, and arise from false and deceptive 
views of the organization of society, and the 
equal distribution of the means of happiness. 





Tue human body and mind may be viewed as a 
large assemblage of organs and faculties, possess- 
ing native energy and extensive spheres of action, 
each capable of being used or abused, according 
as it is directed. The extent of range of these 
powers is a prime element in the dignity of man, 
yet it is this which renders education so impor- 
tant. As parents are the authors and guardians 
of the beings thus endowed, it is clearly their 
duty to train the faculties of those beings, and to 
direct them to their proper objects. ‘To send an 
uneducated child into the world,” says Paley, “it 
is little better than to turn out a mad dog, or a 
wild beast, into the streets.—Combe’s Moral 
Philosophy. 
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GOOD SENSE. 


“ Praances D Gace,” of St. Louis, a woman of 
rare good sense, whose writings in prose and 
verse have won for her an enviable reputation, 
makes about the worst-looking and most illegible 
manuscript that ever puzzled and vexed a com- 
positor or tormented a proof-reader. In a recent 
letter to the Weman’s Advocate she thus “owns 
up:” 

“Dear friend of the Advocate, I write the 
worst hand in the world; can’t read it myself 
when it gets dry— 

The T's are not crossed, the I's sre not dotted, 

Bome wor!s are expunged, and others are blotted, 

Aad some are spelled wrong or }-tters lef out; 

One searcely can te!l what I'm writing about 

My capit.! letters are all on a spree ; 

Every B isan L every Lisa B; 

The P's end the Qs are exactly alike; 

The M's, N's, and U's are out on a strixe; 

Some lelters are larg-, aud some very small; 

And the words bop about IiKe etraws in « squall; 

No wonder the poor girls can’: r. ad it at a! 

“ You will ask why I do not reform myself. I 
ean only answer that I do try, constantly ; every 
letter, every line I write, I think of it, and am 
striving, seemingly to no purpose. Till thirty 
years old, [had never a serious thought about 


the matter—had taught myself to write—was a | 


constant scribbler for my own amusement, and 
fixed my bad habit by years of practice, which it 


now seoms impossible to change. Now a word | 


to the young: Strive in the beginning to write 
well—that is, a clear, legible hand—beauty or 


flourish is not so essential. A bad, careless hand- | 
writing is a source of annoyance to both the | 
writer and receiver of manuseript. It deprives | 


the letter of a friend of much of ita relish, if it is 


so scrawled as to cause real trouble and guessing | 


to make it out. A business letter, badly written, 


often is cause of great pecuniary loss. For a | 


public writer, the extent of the misfortune ean 


and may not be easily broken; and with a ma- 
jority the handwriting is made by habit; with 


many it will cost years of persevering trial to | 


attain exeellency in this branch of education. 
But it is worth much, very much time and 
pains.” 





THE PHRENOLOGY OF NATIONS, 
AS SHOWING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN 
BRAIN AND MIND, FROM THE EARLIEST AGES, 


1. Aut history shows that man, whether in 
communities, nations, or races, is seldom station- 
ary. There is always, with rare exceptions, a 
human movement; an exaltation or degradation— 


an advance or retrogreesion. This movement is | 


not summed up in the external prosperity or de- 
cadence of a nation’s arms or resources, although 
it is pretty fairly expressed by these. It is ra- 
ther to be understood as the progressive balance 
in favor of ability, energy, and virtue, in which 
the aggregate of all its individual characters ex- 
hibits; or the contrary balance in favor of in- 
capacity, irresolution, and profligacy. Thus there 
is a human outgrowth ; a development or declen- 
sion of man, not merely in innumerable individu- 


als, but in peoples and races. Nations rise and 
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fall like the waves of the sea. They are the wave$ 
whose curves represent the ascent and descent of 
the composite human soul—waves rolling, not in 
quick succession over the surface of a material 
ocean, but surging grand and sullen, the marks 
of a spiritual vibration through the long sweep 
of centuries! The soul of one nation is greater 
to-day: that of some other, centuries hence. 


Those who claim that the general course of the 
whole race is one of advancement, can not, surely, 
enter the same claim in behalf of each successive 
or collateral movement. While Britain and Gaul 
begin to rise on the horizon, Rome goes down. 
While Britain and Gaul tremble as if already mo- 
ribund, America and Russia rise and grow strong. 
The Turk that towered like a flood and overwhelm- 
ed the Eastern Empire in its decay, is threatened 
with submersion in turn by the Cossack and the 
Georgian. If we carefully examine the manhood 
of nations, and the piety of nations (I use this 
word in no narrow, sectarian sense), we shall find 
that these show similar fluctuations. The na- 
tional virtue is solvent in one age, and bank- 
rupt in another. The national brain is a con- 
queror in one age, and a driveling slave in 


| another. 


Is it certain that there may not be periods in 
which the whole human race is going back? If 
one people is retrograding, may not another 
also—and so the entire sum of human excellence 
for a while grow less? Even if the final result 
be progress, is it unquestionable that there is 
always progress’? If there is advance now, is it 
fixed by the laws of nature, or certainly de- 
termined by human research, that there may not 
come a time when, imperceptibly perhaps, the 
race may lapse into long or hopeless retrograda- 
tion ? 

There can be no harm in inquiring once more 
for the grounds on which our hopes of continued 


5 : , | human advancement are based. Rather, there 
hardly be estimated. Habits are stubborn things, 


may be great benefit. It is extremely popular to 
talk of progress, universal and unceasing; and 
the doctrine is very pleasing to the mind that re- 
ceives it. And I hope never to be named in the 
company of those do-nought, conservative, stereo- 
typed patterns of humanity, whose delight is not 
in enlarging being, bit in narrowly refraining to 
be. And yet I ask whether, if man be improva- 
ble and to improve, it is, after all, wisest to ac- 
cept with entire faith the certainty that therefore 
he will be improved; and especially may this 
question properly come up for reconsideration, at 
a time when human life, and human hopes, and 
the fruits of human endeavor, and human virtue 
and honor are placed in such perilous uncertain- 
ty, as, in our own country, the developments of 
the last few weeks and months prove them to be ? 
Whether we have been in danger of over-estimat- 


| ing the present social, moral, and intellectual 
| status of our kind, or of relying too implicitly on 


their essential and ultimate perfectibility, are 
points that may receive light as we proceed in 
the present inquiry. 

2. A person is a complex unit—very compli- 
cate, mixed, various; but not really heterogene- 
ous. Organized earth and a soul meet in a 
common purpose ; while to the construction of the 
former at least fifteen distinct chemic elements 





coalesce in one product ; and in the constitution 
of the latter a number not yet determined of 
faculties, or psychic elements, weave themselves 
indissolubly into one being. The word individu- 
al just expresses the truth I would convey. A 
person is an individual, that is, an indivisible. If 
we could change one faculty of his soul, we should 
have to change also the color of his hair, the 
build of his organs, his height and complexion, 
his respiration, heart-pulses, and digestion, his 
voice, and gait, and bodily and mental freedom 
or crampedness (as the case might be), even to 
the very texture of his cuticle and the spirit and 
demeanor of his finger-nails, but most of all that 
compound of expressions known as his counte- 
nance; or, if we did not change all these to corre- 
spond, we should violate the unity of nature and 
produce a monster. The whole man goes together. 
He is one in all his parts. He is everywhere per- 
meated by the one complex-single essence, which 
we feel when he approaches us, and always rec- 
ognize, and name his individuality. His words 
and acts, history and surroundings, are parts only 
of the incessant outspeaking of Aim—a singular, 
mysterious, comprehensive self. 

That the man is expressed in every act.and fact 
pertaining to him is proved, in addition to our 
intuitive insight of this truth, by the facility with 
which a clear and trained perception reads him 
in all these sensible manifestations of himself. 
The talent to “read men” is brought into play in 
many positions in life, and the indications thus 
obtained are often esteemed of great importance. 
Diplomatists, detectives of criminals, and many 
species of criminals themselves, especially ‘‘ confi- 
dence men,” would be impracticable and unheard of 
but for this ability. Granted, then, the possibil- 
ity of reading man by external symbols, it follows 
that the characters must stand legibly out where- 
by he may be read ; and knowing that the result 
is usually accomplished instantaneously, under a 
thousand varying exterior conditions, and on 
evidence which, while it convinces him, the de- 
tective or adept can hardly identify and define to 
his own mind, it follows also that these characters 
really appear in everything pertaining to a man, 
and in everything which is the result of his bodily 
or mental activity. Man is not a pyramid, rising 
massive and unquestionable on the eye, and lock- 
ing its secrets in narrow vaults far down within 
itself; but an obelisk sculptured all over with 
metaphysics and biography, and in a language 
which, so far from being “dead,” is becoming 
always more widely understood. 


The sole reasons why men have first tried to 
seize this expression in the face, and to reduce its 
various forms as there seen to scientific rule and 
certainty, are that the face is the part of the 
whole human superficies which is most directly 
exposed to observation ; and, again, that it is the 
part in which, through the express intention of 
the facial nerve, or “ nerve of expression,” the 
compound of all the human qualities, and the 
changing attitudes of the soul are made the most 
strongly to declare themselves. In the infancy of 
any science, it is the more obvious and tangible 
facts that are caught up and classified ; but when 
the mind fairly possesses itself of these, it is not 
satisfied until it has pushed outward and down- 
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ward to phenomena more remote and fugitive, but 
none the less reliable when fully investigated, So 
Physiognomy came first, and is yet in its infancy. 
Next, we shall have AMorphognomy, or the know- 
ledge of man by his form, height, and outline, 
and the angles and proportions of his parts—the 
man revealed in his anatomy ; and then Sarcog- 
nomy, or the knowledge of man by the develop- 
ment, including size, contour, and quality of all 
his tissues, but especially of the skin, muscles, se- 
creting glands, and mucous membranes, and the 
condition in which these may be at the time—the 
man revealed in his physiology. And lastly, all 
these fragmentary sciences will be gathered up 
and wrought out into one, which will require some 
such designation as .dnthropognomy, or the know- 
ledge of man by observation of the man himself, 
in all his effluences and his entirety. 

8. Although the entire person is but a single 
unit, yet the unit is one which takes several 
forms, all blended in the concrete individual, but 
capable of being unraveled and isolated. As 
we have already seen, there is the face expres- 
sion, the anatomical expression, and the physi- 
ological expression; and to these might be added 
the biographical expression, and others. Two 
special phases in which this unit appears have 
not, however, yet been named; and they are 
particulars of the highest moment, as, had we 
no other testimony, would be amply shown by 
the attention the world has been giving them 
since the first utterance of the discoveries of 
Francois Joseph Gall. These are Phrenology, or 
the science of mind as indicated by the develop- 
ment of the brain; and Cranioscopy, or the 
science of the cerebral development as shown in 
the conformation of the skull. These are practi- 
cally considered as one; but strictly they are 
not one. The first is far the most important and 
certain. It pertains to the substance of the con- 
nection of mind with material form. The second 
is a doctrine of method, not of substance; and 
while its revelations should be of the highest 
consequence, its characters afford to cavilers the 
most constant and obvious points of dispute. 
The world, however, can not be expected to re- 
ceive complacently, at first, doctrines so radical 
and revolutionary as these subjects embrace; 
and besides, it is not with the credibility, but 
with the relations of these sciences, that we have 
now todo. We shall therefore assume in setting 
out, what the candid mind of this day can hardly 
deny, their general and practical truthfulness. 

If, now, the biography (not that written in the 
books of eulogizing friends, but that lived out 
by the individual) declares the Man, and if the 
morphognomy and physiognomy are likewise 
duplicates—photographs—of the Man, then so 
are the phrenology and the cranioscopy. The 
same in-working power, whatever that may be, 
which molds the body and the life, molds to a like 
pattern the brain, and by necessary consequences, 
the cranium which invests it. 


From these views it will follow that either one 
of the many phases under which a human being 
presents himself or herself to us, may be seized 
upon and studied successfully by itself, in our 
efforts to arrive at the character and magnitude 
of the soul, of which they are all alike the 
different out-shadowings. Yet some of these 
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phases are more liable to doubt and error than 
others. Accident arising in the course of very 
trifling psychical activities may seriously mar the 
form, completeness, and expression of the body; 
and disease, due to contagion or locality, may 
very greatly change the expression of the tissues. 
These aspects of the human being are, for these 
reasons, to a certain extent liable to lead the 
observer to false conclusions. The growth and 
changes of conformation of the brain, on the 
other hand, are so slow, and its position and pro- 
tection as the noblest organ so well chosen, that 
accidental causes here very seldom interfere to 
prevent a correct judgment. All the cranioscop- 
ical indications which nature ever allows us of 
the soul, are almost always available; and if in 
some points they are scanty, we bave only by 
more careful examination and comparison to make 
them more. 


It would appear at first sight, that the brain 
itself is to us during life a sealed book. The 
face and form we may scan, but we can not 
directly look on the brain, count its convolutions, 


measure its widths, heights, depths, or inspect its | 


texture. Phrenagcopy, which would be the most 
certain and satisfactory revelation of selfhood, 
we are debarred from directly studying during 
the life of those cotemporaneous with us, and in 
all cases of antiquity, where either the dissolu- 
tion of the softer textures presents us but an 
empty skull, or the chemical changes due to em- 
balming deform and mask the real cerebrum. 
Yet even here we can do more than during the 
life of the subject; for if the cranium hold to- 
gether, its internal formation reveals the external 
form and the magnitude of the brain that in- 
habited it; and if we will fill it with plaster in 
the proper state, and then saw it apart hemis- 
pherically, we may turn out what is, externally, 
the exact counterpart of such brain. 


Dissections and post-mortem examinations come 
at this point to our aid. The results thus obtain- 
ed abundantly sustain the view already advanced, 
that man is a unit in all his parts; and they cor- 
rect, and at the same time establish the value of 


the cranioscopical indications, The general re- 
sults of dissections can be stated in few words. 
The actual size of the brain can be correctly 
judged from that of the skull, if we take into ac- 
count the character of the tissues, especially the 
osseous, of the subject. If the tissues be coarse 
and heavy, and the bones large, the cranium will 
be thick; and so much more must be subtracted 
from the cranial to get the cerebral dimensions. 
Anatomy also points out those situations in which 
the bones or the cavities lying between their 
plates, have the greatest thickness. Such are the 
locations of the frontal sinuses, the supra-orbital 
ridge, the protuberance of the occipital and the 
mastoid portion of the temporal bone, and gener- 
ally, the positions of the sutures. These posi- 
tions being known, their greater thickness ceases 
to be a source of error. 
that in the middle of the flat bones the cerebral 
organs are very likely by any new activity to ex- 
cavate the inner plate of the bone only, and thus 
fail of receiving credit for their true size; but 
these cases are rare, when compared with the 
whole number. And if the cerebral activity be 
more gradual or long-continued, the bone under- 


It must be admitted, | 
| real molding force, after all, is that which lies at 
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goes a change of contour, and the increased size 
becomes manifest externally. The texture of the 
tissues which come under the notice of the eye 
and the hand reveals to us that of the brain; 
and the temperament and health of the former, 
in like manner, show the degree in which the 
brain possesses the qualities of activity and vigor. 
Thus the thorough anatomist and physiologist, if 
in addition a careful observer, has little left to 
desire. He reads the qualities, magnitude, and 
prominences of the brain with almost the cer- 
tainty given by sight and touch. 

4. Of the races or nations that have passed 
away, the skeletons, and more particularly the 
skulls, remain for ages as silent records, waiting 
only the skill of the interpreter. For the skull 
is the work of the brain. Digestion, indeed, 
furnishes, and nutrition lays down the materials; 
circulation brings them to the required point ; 
and absorption, when their work is done, con- 
veys them away. But none of these forces have 
any power to impress on the skull its prominences 
and depressions, or its general shape. To do this 
is the province of the brain. For while cerebral 
substance is the most active of all, bone is the 
most passive; while the former is the most freely 
supplied with blood, the latter is the least so. It 
is plain, then, that the cranium is not an inflex- 
ible mold in which the brain is cast and shaped ; 
but rather the brain is the pre-formed pattern to 
which the skull is modeled and adapted. This is 
surely a safe rule, because in nature it is univer- 
sal: always the active molds the passive. But 
the brain is the index of the man; therefore the 
skull is also the index of the man; and that not 
only in its form, which is the result of the varying 
cerebral pressure, but also in its texture, which 
agrees with and reveals the characters of all the 
tissues, including the brain. 

The principles now deduced apply in an in- 
teresting manner to the examination of crania, 
whether of cotemporary or of remote genera- 
tions. We look upon a few connected bones, and 
in them decipher the character, activities, ob- 
jects, and achievements of a person, it may be 
long since deceased ; we restore to the picture his 
general mode of life, and the salient points of his 
history. 

Lest, however, the views here advanced should 
seem to imply a faith in the dogma, that as the 
brain determines to skull, so it not merely indi- 
cates but determines beforehand the quality and 
action of the mind, it will be proper to remind 
the reader that not only is the skull passive 
under the modeling action of the brain, but in 
like manner the brain itself is equally passive to 
the organizing force, whatever that be, which 
brings together, compacts, shapes, and maintains 
its several parts, and of course its whole confor- 
mation. When it was said, a few paragraphs 
back, that the brain is active in giving cast to 
other parts, it was a relative, and not an 
independent activity, that was intended. The 


the bottom of the entire organization, and as a 
pervading, competent, and unitary principle, 
works out in the man the one homogeneous re- 
sult, in all the parts, which we have already seer 
him to be. What that force is, must form the 








subject of a future section. 
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5. In order to obtain a clear understanding of 
the differences in the human type exhibited in 
Fig. 1. 

5 


$ 


EUROPEAN @KULL. 


different nations, compare the profile view of an 
average European cranium (Fig. 1) with the 
Fig. 2. 


TASMANIAN, OR AUSTRALIAN, SKULL. 


Fig. 8. top-head of the 
Negro (Pig. 4). If 


skull of the native 
of Tasmania (Van 
Diemen’s Land), 
we find a deficien- 
cy in its capacity 
in every region. 
The whole is mark- 
edly smaller than 
theEuropean skull, 
its capacity for 
brain being little, 
if at all, more than 


CAUCASIAN SKULL. half as great as 


that of the latter. The deficiency is, however, | 


not so great in the base of the brain, grows more 
Fig. 4. distinct in the regions 

of Self-Esteem Firm- 

ness, and Veneration, 

and most so in the posi- 

tion of the more char- 

acteristically humaniz- 

ing faculties, Compari- 


son, Causality, Mirth- | 


fulness, and Benevo- 

lence. The perceptives 

in the Tasmanian, al- 

though also small, are 

more sharply defined; 

and with a marked pau- 

MBGRO GEULL. city of the higher intel- 

lect, the strongest points in the character seem to 
be reverence,and the domestic and animal instincts. 
In the European, even these qualities are more 
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strongly developed than in the Tasmanian; but 
they are not alone as ruling characters. Here 
Self-Esteem and Firmness rise to at least equal 
strength with Veneration, often superior; and 
the governing power comes nearer to being 
equally divided between the propensities, the 
sentiments, and the intellect. 

A moment’s thought suffices to show us the 
strict parallel that exists between the history 
and habitudes of these two specimens of mankind, 
and their cranial developments. I do not now 
assert merely that the European is more highly 
moral and intellectual, in accordance with his 
more promising cast of cranium, but I go back 
of that, and call attention to the fact that his 


| mind is developed from infancy up in a social 
atmosphere involving by necessity a more fre- 


quent, rapid, and earnest exercise of these higher 
faculties of his being; and hence, in addition to 


| parental transmission, which places him on the 


round of development to which his father had 
climbed, he is forced to acquire and superadd 


| some trifling growth by his own activities; so 
| that, no matter how slowly it occurs, he is, for 


the present, really one link in a great onward 


movement. With the Tasmanian all this is differ- 


ent. Animal passion, shrewdness, superstitious 
reverence, and the ability which he must possess 


| incommon with the brutes of seeing sharply— 
| these are the points at which the education and 
| circumstances of his life make the strongest ap- 
| peals to his mind; and through these powers 
like view of a Tasmanian cranium (Fig. 2); or | 
the top-head of the Caucasian (Fig. 3) with the | 


chiefly his mind naturally develops itself in re- 
Sponse. 
Thus the complex organizing force which 


| shapes the brain and cranium is seen to be, in 
we examine the | 


the Tasmanian, sadly deficient both in general 
and particular strength, and both in inherited 
amount, as due to parentage, and in that acquired 
acceleration which, in more active communities, 
is the result of education and social intercourse. 
He has no “spacious forehead,” because he has 
no in-working force of causal insight that will 
have room, and work, and push out the yielding 
cranial walls, till they shall tower forth on the 
eye of the observer—a true “dome of thought.” 


| He lacks the self-respect, the generosity, the con- 


science, the perseverance, and the pliability that 
would mold the crowning surface of his cranium 
to fuller and nobler dimensions; and the activi- 
ties awakened by the minds and the facts about 
him are of that low grade which serves only to 
stereotype this deficiency. But with the Europe- 
an all these forces are at work; in the average, 
much more powerfully than in him, and in a 


| moderate share of instances in a degree which 
establishes so wide a difference as at times almost 


to deceive one into the belief that the two belong 
to separate and independent human races. 

Mark, again, the difference in contour of the 
vertical portions of the Caucasian and Negro 
crania. In the former, although, as we have 
just seen, the intellect and moral sentiments are 
very active, yet so are also the self-caring or 
selfish sentiments, as seen in the great width of 
the head at the ears, and the perceftions of sub- 
limity, beauty, perfection, and constructive rela- 
tions, as seen in the wide anterior brain. In the 
negro, not only are the intellectual and moral 
regions deficient, but the self-caring sentiments 
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are more so, and the esthetic perceptions and 
emotions almost wanting. Here, again, we see, 
first, the causes of certain well-known differ- 
ences in actual exhibited character, but secondly, 
also, the effects of certain other well-known dif- 
ferences in the developmental conditions that 
pre-determine the mental growth and powers of 
the two classes of men. The spiritual organizing 
force that presides over the elaboration of the 
negro brain and skull is, both in general magni- 
tude and in special elements, weaker, as yet, than 
that at work in giving character to the same parts 
of the European organization. And thus it is 
that the former is more ignorant, unpoetic, and 
debased, and at the same time more inefficient, 
and, unless stung by necessity or unreasoning 
passion, really more harmless than the latter; 
while on the other hand the European is more 
moral, generous, rational, esthetic, and creative, 
but at the same time so much more self-caring 
and grasping in disposition, that he is thus ren- 
dered ten-fold more personally aggressive, soci- 
ally cruel, and reasoningly and courteously de- 
structive to the hopes and achievements, when 
they conflict with his own advancement, of his 
fellow-man, than it is in the power of the negro 
to be under any possible circumstances. 

I speak, on either side, not of what should be, 
or may be, but of what is. And the general fact 
at which we arrive by these reflections is, that 
the internal forces which control the organization 
of nations and men are, before they are ever ex- 
pressed in action, radically different. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





IS THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD, 
OR HAS HE BEEN? 


I pause for a reply. If none is given I shall 
attempt to answer the question myself. It is one 
of serious import, and nothing short of facts and 
figures can answer it correctly, and I believe I 
have the requisite data on hand. 

[had the honor (accompanied with a very small 
amount of pay) to be member and clerk to the 
Board of Education of a village in this State 
(N. Y.), which, for the credit of all concerned, 
shall be nameless in this article. In the course 
of that time one of the two village schools became 
vacant, and an advertisement was inserted in two 
or three papers calling the attention of competent 
and experienced teachers to the fact. In the 
course of time twenty-three applications were re- 
ceived by mail, five from ladies, and eighteen 
from gentlemen. Of the applications made by 
the ladies four were well written, neat, plain, 
straightforward-to-the-purpose communications, 
without a mistake or a blot from date to signature 
The letters were, moreover, neatly and properly 
directed—which, by the way, is, considering the 
number of letters which yearly pass through the 
post-office, a very rare phenomenon. 

The remaining one was in every respect a fail- 
ure. The hand-writing was confined and irreg- 
ular, the arrangement of the sentences a burlesque 
upon written language, the punctuation was not 
there, and the spelling such as should have shamed 
a child twelve years of age. She declined at- 
tempting to teach mathematics, but felt ‘‘ con- 


| fident she could teach any other branches per- 
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sued in most skools But her preference was 
music and french.” She was informed that, as 
«music and french” were not provided for in 
the common school system of the State of New 
York, her services would not be needed. But as 
it is unpleasant to dwell on the faults of the 
ladies, let uspass on to the gentlemen. 

Of the eighteen’ applications received from 
these latter specimens of the genus homo, six 
were in all respects good, faultless. In six others 
the spelling was faulty, in some instances dis- 
gracefully so. One of the applicants had been 
for six years a principal of a large and flourish- 
ing academy, and his letter contained several 
mistakes—gross mistakes—in spelling, and two 
equally gross mistakes in grammar. In /ive the 
writing was poor, in some instances almost illegi- 
ble. In all it was impossible to distinguish the e 
from the i, the a from the wu, the v from the w, 
the m from the n or w, or the o from the ¢, e, or 
s. It was, therefore, impossible to tell whether 
the spelling was good, bad, or indifferent, and as 
it is a principle in common law to give the de- 
fendant the benefit of every reasonable doubt 
which may arise, we will presume the spelling to 
be good, and say that it was so in all instances 
save one. That one was so peculiar that I will 
copy it entire, spelling, punctuation, every thing 
as it was: 

“ Kind sir seeing in the —— an advertisement 
for a good schoole teecher I thaught I would 
write? if you want a teacher just write to 
— of —— and he will Com and Se you I am 
teaching In —— at the presente But my time is 
a bout expired and would like to git a skool my 
age Is a bout 20 and hav teached for 3 or foar 
years so if you Want me write And Diret to 


As Deacon Snowball has it, ‘* Wuff Ced.” 

In one letter, from a man of college breeding, 
who had taught over fifteen years, there was not 
a mark of punctuation from beginning to end, and 
in five others the punctuation was faulty in the 


extreme. One application was from a physician 
in poor health, whose letter contained several 
errors in spelling and punctuation. In three the 
writing, spelling, composition, punctuation, and 
capitalizing were very poor. One, whose writer 
was evidently a well-educated man, contained the 
agreeable information that he was married, but— 
there can be no happiness without alloy—as yet 
had no children. 

One application came from a student at Am- 
herst College. The hand-writing was slovenly, 
the punctuation very faulty, and the capital let- 
lers any where and every where but where they 
should be. The applicant confessed himself an 
invalid, and yet supposed that, while, as he ex- 
pressed it, “‘ his health was not so good as to be 
pent up in college,” it was still sufficiently good 
to allow him to be pent up in a close school-house 
six hours a day, with one hundred and twenty 
scholars, in the discharge of duties requiring the 
utmost measure of health and strength both of 
body and of mind. He also stated his ignorance 
of Philosophy and Physiology. Ignorance of 
Philosophy was a pardonable offense against the 
canons of perfect culture, but ignorance of Physi- 
ology was more than he himself could endure 
With patience or impunity, as is evident from his 
ill health and his complaints of it, and he was 
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therefore informed that “ less Latin, 
less Greek, more Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Common Sense, Gymnastics, 
and Hygiene would educate a race 
of men of holier purpose, nobler 
manhood, broader culture, and 
more perfect accomplishment than 
the course which now constitutes 
the curriculum of the schools,” and 
was advised to turn his attention 
to subjects and studies which would 
awaken him to a sense of the value, 
the necessity, the uses, and the 
beauties of health. I venture to as- 
sert that one thorough phrenolog- 
ical and physiological examination, 
accompanied by a written chart, 
would benefit this young man—and 
very many others, as his situation 
is far from peculiar—more than 
four years of such efforts as he can 
now make at Amherst, or any other 
literary institution in the Union. 
Weare accused of Materialism, and 
I for one am willing to labor under 
the accusation, since I know that 
Phrenology, with its “ gross mate- 
rialism,” has done more for suffer- 
ing humanity than the most philo- 
sophic idealism or spiritualism has 
been enabled to do in centuries. 
While we are in the body let us re- 
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spect its laws, if we know them, 
if we do not know them let us learn them, and 


.then obey them and enjoy the very material satis- 


faction of health, strength, and usefulness. It 
will be time to despise the body when we have 
turned away from it forever. 

But to return to our model teachers. In the 
style of their applications the ladies exhibited the 
best taste, the best business habits and talents, 
and the greatest knowledge of human nature. 
Four out of the five with little cultivation would 
have made good book-keepers and accountants 
In all these respects the gentlemen were most 
of them deficient, one even went so far as to 
begin an essay on school ethics, but was com- 
pelled to abardon it from a want of room 
on one sheet, and the want of a disposition to 
soil another or the want of another sheet to 
soil, 

Now what do we learn from these facts? That 
which many of us knew before—that the great 
mass of those who teach school for a livelihood are 
in reality wanting in the essential elements of a 
good education ! 

Is roe ScHooLmMAsTER ABROAD, OR HAS HE 
BEEN? 





PuHRENOLOGY does not examine the superiority 
of any religious creed, or in what true religion 
consists ; it does not decide how long mankind 
may still be abused by religious errors. It merely 
admits innate dispositions to take up religious 
considerations. It teaches only that religious 
sentiments are inherent in the nature of man, 
that they are a part of the plan of creation, and 
that the human race will never exist without 
them.—Dr. Spurzheim. 





ARNHOLD, THE BEARDED BOY. 


Tue portrait which we give of this singular 
freak of nature was taken by daguerrotype in this 
city, and copied by our engraver, and is an ex- 
cellent likeness. He is but three years and six © 
months old, as proved by well-attested documents, 
which we have seen, from high official sources in 


| Prussia, the boy’s native country. His head, 
| above the eyes, is rather large, and is thickly 


covered with a very stout growth of wiry black 
hair, which appears like that of a man of thirty. 
His upper lip is covered with a downy mustache, 
a considerable beard is on his cheeks and chin, and 
his back and chest are covered with a perfect 
swamp of hair from half an inch to an inch and a 
half in length, which is smooth and silky. The 
most marked peculiarity of the child is an adult 
development of the organs of virility. He meas- 
ures thirty-two inches in height, is almost as wide 
as he is long, and weighs ninety-six pounds. He 
has a very black but pleasant eye; a dark, full, 
childish face, but the expression is old and calm. 
His abdomen is enormously developed, and he 
drinks very copiously of water. He appears to 
have good sense, but not to be precocious in 
mental development. 

He was born in the town of Culm, in Prussia, 
Sept., 24th, 1853, of parents having no peculiari- 
ties, and whose six older children have nothing 
to distinguish them in appearance. The press of 
Berlin and other continental cities published long 
accounts of him, and the scientific and curious 
from all parts of Prussia thronged to Culm to see 
him. 

He is on exhibition in this city, at the Volks’ 
Garden, No. 45 Bowery. 
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HOW TO WRITE.’ 


Wuo would not like to possess the art of writ- 
ing so as to breathe out his soul in friendship, his 
intellect in vigorous description and illustration, 
or his aspirations in polished and rapturous phra- 
seology? The little work, the title of which we 
have written at the head of this article, is well 
adapted to correct the errors and teach the excel- 
lences of epistolary correspondence and composi- 
tion in general. The following charming family 
lett2r, so brimming full of deep affection, is copied 
from its pages, and it will give the reader a good 
idea of the life and spirit of the book. 


HERBERT, AT COLLEGE, To HIS MOTHER. 
—— Crees, Tuesday Evening. 

My pear Morner—Though [ am now sitting 
with my back toward you, yet I love you none the 
less; and what is quite as strange, I can see you 
just as plainly as if I stood peeping in upon you. 
I can see you all just as you sit around the table. 
Tell me if I do not see you. 

There is mother on the right of the table with 
her knitting, and a book open before her; and 
anon she glances her eye from the work on the 
paper to that on her needles; now counts the 
stitches, and then puts her eye on the book, and 
starts off for another round. There is Mary, 
looking wise and sewing with all her might; now 
and then stopping to give Sarah and Louise a lift 
in their lessons—trying to initiate them in the 
mysteries of geography. She is on the left side 
of the table There, in the background, is silent 
Joseph, with his slate, now making a mark, and 
then biting his lip, or scratching his head to see 
if the algebraic expression may not have hidden 
in either of those places. George isin the kitchen 
tinkering his skates, or contriving a trap for that 
old offender, the rat, whose cunning has so long 
brought mortification upon all his boastings. I 
can now hear his hammer and his whistle—that 
peculiar sucking sort of whistle which indicates a 
puzzled state of brain. Little William and Henry 
are in bed, and if you will step to the bedroom 
door, you will barely hear them breathe. And 
now mother has stopped, and is absent and 
thought/ul, and my heart tells me she is thinking 
of her only absent child. 

You have been even kinder than I expected or 
you promised. I did not expect to hear from you 
till to-morrow, at earliest; but as I was walking 
to-day, one of my classmates cried, ‘* A bundle 
for you at the stage-office!”’ I was soon in my 
room with it. OQutcame my knife, and, forgetting 
all your good advice about ** strings and frag- 
ments,” the bundle soon opened its very heart to 
me; and it proved a warm heart too, for there 
were the stockings (they are on my feet now— 
that is, one pair of them), and there were the 
flannels, and the bosoms, and the gloves, and the 
pincushion from Louise, and the needle-book 
from Sarah, and the paper from Mary, and the 
letters and love from all of you. Thanks to you 

* How to Warre: a Pocket Mavual of Composition and 
L-ver Writing ; embracing hiots oo penmanship, practical 
rules for literary composition in general, and + pietolary and 
he«+paper writing to particulars; aod directhons for wiithg 
be ters on Duswess, relatiousnip, fi ndship, aud kove: Llus- 
trated by bam. reus exauw ples of gerune epteties trom the 
pees of the best writers. New York, Fowler aud Weils. 
Price, by ma |, paper, thirty couts; muslin, Arty ¢ nis, 





all for the bundle, letters, and love. One corner 
of my eye is now moistened, while I say, ** Thanks 
to ye all, gude folks.” I must not forget to men- 
tion the apples—* the six apples, one from each,” 
and the beautiful little loaf of cake. The apples 
I have smelled of, and the cake nibbled a little, 
and pronounced it to be in the finest taste. 

Now a word about your letters. I can not say 
much, for I have only read mother’s three times, 
and Mary's twice. I am glad the spectacles fitted 
mother’s eyes so well. You wonder how I hit it. 
Why, have I not been told from babyhood that I 
have my mother’s eyes? Now, if I have mother’s 
eyes, what is plainer than that I can pick out 
glasses that will suit them? I am glad, too, that 
the new book is a favorite. 

I suppose the pond is all frozen over, and the 
skating good. I know it is foolish, but if mother 
and Mary had skated as many “ moony” nights 
as Ihave, they would sigh, not at the thought, 
but at the fact that my skating days are over. 

I am warm, well, and comfortable; we all 
study, and dull fellows, like myself, have to con- 
fess that they study hard. We have no genius 
to help us. My chum isa good fellow. He now 
sits in yonder corner, his feet poised upon the 
stove in such a way that the dullness seems to 
have all run out of his heels into his head, for 
he is fast asleep. 

I have got it framed, and there it hangs—the 
picture of my father! I never look up without 
seeing it, and I never see it without thinking that 
my mother is a widow and that I am her eldest 
son. What more I think I will not be fool enough 
to say—you will imagine better than I can say 
it. 

I need not say write, for I know that you will. 
Love to you all, and much too. 

Your affectionate son, 
HERBERT. 


ENERGY. 


BY ROVING HARRY. 





Enenrcy, my friend, dear reader, energy is 
what you want. "Tis energy which strikes the 
first blow, and is, therefore, of the first import- 
ance. Perseverance is highly commendable, but 
itis secondary. If you find a man possessing ir- 
resistible energy, with a well-balanced mind, you 
will never find such a one lacking perseverance to 
carry out any undertaking in which there is a 
possibility of success. Well-directed energy will 
grasp an object, however large, with a determined 
will, though steady, to see the thing completed 
and reap the reward of its labors. 

Energy is a concentration of will and courage ; 
an inward power which enables its possessor to 
crush every opposing force, and triumph over the 
most gigantic barriers. Success is the only thing 
which well-directed energy knows; its purpose it 
will never yield. 

While spirit and effort are enfeebled by enerva- 
tion, we see that energy is the soul of every worthy 
enterprise. Every individual who hopes to gain 
an ascendency in life must possess an amount of 
energy equal to the difficulties which lie in his 
way. Persons who have not this power are sure 
to faint in the contest, and sink beneath the 
weight of opposing forces. But men with en- 
lightened vigor wrestle successfully, are never 
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daunted in the conflict, for their energies never 
become wearied. 

But, after all, a person may have never so much 
native energy and force, he will still need a stim- 
ulus—a motive to call it out. 

Reader, have you an object in life? If so, do 
not sit supinely down and wait for a more favor- 
able opportunity—a brilliant chance! Do not 
wait for some one to take you by the coat-collar 
and lift you to a higher sphere, but up and be 
doing, and make an effurt for yourself. Suppose 
some friend should lend a helping hand, and ele- 
vate you to a better position, you will only tum- 
ble back in disgrace the moment your friend lets 
go his hold, unless your efforts are untiring to 
get above even the position to which you have 
been assisted. 

I say to one and all, never wait long for favor- 
able opportunities. Take hold of the first thing 
which presents itself, and get yourself engaged ; 
this will encourage a habit of industry. When 
you become thus engaged—though it may be at 
something not as congenial as you could wish—you 
are in the best possible condition to reflect upon 
your advantages and disadvantages, and cast about 
you for something better adapted to your taste and 
faculties. You need never expect to succeed—to 
come off triumphant from the field of battle—un- 
less, on entering it, you cast from you that vain and 
foolish pride which would make you fear to soil 
your hands, or impel you to wear your best suit 
about your work, preventing your taking hold of 
the task before you with a hearty good-will, be- 
ing fearful of injuring your clothing. Rid your- 
self, then, of those false notions of life ; that false 
pride which keeps you in awe of other people's 
eyes, and makes you a slave to the estimation of 
those whose esteem is not worth the having. Be 
an individual. Have a will and a decision of 
your own. Study well the best patterns—the 
lives and characters of men who have been suo- 
cessful in life, who have been true to themselves 
and to the world—and then endeavor to improve, 
to go at least one step beyond your illustrious 
predecessors. 

Should you ask some college professor what 
course to pursue in order to attain to some degree 
of eminence, he would likely tell you, ‘‘ You can 
never be anybody until you first master the dead 
languages ;” but I tell you, you need never ex- 
pect to be “much” unless you master yourself. 
** Know thyself” is the first great law--the com- 
mand which you must obey in the pursuit of 
knowledge and eminence. Study Physiology and 
Phrenology, the two keys which unlock the secrets 
of body and mind. Learn how to take care of 
your se//—your all, and understand the capacity 
of your mind—your capabilities. Find out what 
you are, and what you are best fitted for; and 
then, but not till then, will you be ready to ap- 
preciate life, and fill the sphere to which you are 
best adapted with pleasure and satisfaction. 

Young men who feel their energies struggling 
for a field of manly effort should, first of all, 
study Physiology, or the laws of health, and 
Phrenology, or the laws of their mental nature, 
so that they can understand how to preserve and 
employ their talents and energies to the best 
advantage. The tortoise in the right way beats 


the antelope in the wrong. 
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TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


A CORRESPONDENT inquires, ‘*‘ What would be 
the effect upon the moral susceptibilities of a 
child who is compelled, while under the control 
of his parents, to do that which is repugnant to 
his moral feelings ?’ To answer this question in 
detail would require, perhaps, a greater amount 
of space than we could devote to it, or than the 
patience of our readers would lead them to follow 
out ; still the question is one of interest. 

More than one half of the training of children, 
as it is ordinarily conducted, is precisely of the 
character indicated in the question. Parents be- 
come angry, and compel their children to do that 
which not only they, in a calm moment, but their 
children, know to be wrong. This has a tendency 
to blunt, if not utterly to uproot, a child's moral 
susceptibilities. Not only so, but such treatment 
arouses his anger, stirs up the baser passions of 
his nature, and induces a continual increase of 
strength to the ** house of Saul” in the soul, and 
a depression of the “house of David.” It would 
have a tendency also to blunt his filial affection, 
and disturb his social, as well as moral feelings, 
and perhaps cower him down, and make him 
spiritless and discouraged. If the child had 
enough of moral stamina to prevent him from 
being utterly ruined until he arrived at the age 
of maturity, he would ignore every thing he had 
thus been taught, and perhaps, also, repudiate 
much that was valuable, true, and right in his 
early instruction. For instance, it is said that 
the sons of ministers and deacons are apt to be- 
have worse than any others in community. The 
reason why so many instances have existed to give 
rise to this idea is, that men of rigid religious 
and moral ideas, especially if they have a little 
bigotry mingled with their feelings, are apt to 
be over-strict with their children, who, when they 
get an opportunity to break away, exhibit all 
the wild enthusiasm of a caged animal when 
he gets loose. Thus they make up for lost time, 
and go beyond all bounds; whereas, if such 
children were not unjustly and arbitrarily res- 
tricted to such an extent that their moral feelings 
would revolt at the rigidity of the training, they 
would feel less inclination thus to transgress as 
soon as they obtained their liberty. 

Children, in our opinion, should have all the 
liberty in their training that they can take with- 
out abusing it. It begets in them the spirit of 
independence and self-reliance and self-govern- 
ment. They only require such checking and 
restraint as is necessary to keep them on the 
track—they should be driven with as loose a rein 
as they will bear, and that will induce them to 
think on their own responsibility, and to feel that 
they are accountable for their conduct. If they 
are acted upon as mere machines, and bidden to 
do this, and refrain from doing that, and their 
whole course is marked out, they become slaves to 
the will and mind of another, and never inde- 
pendent actors on their own account; or if they 
have spirit they revolt and cast off all restraint. 
Children are but men in miniature; and they are, 
toa great extent, affected by training as adults are 
by the treatment they receive from their fellows ; 
and who does not know that passion and arbitrary 
injustice in rulers are the sure precursors of revo- 
lution, or a slave-like depression among the people. 





Ebents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 

Concress.—On Monday, 2d March, in the 
United States Senate, resolutions of the Legisla- 
ture of Michigan respecting slavery were present- 
ed by Mr. Cass. An amendment to the Army 
Bill, allowing General Scott arrears of salary, 
was passed. In the House, same day, a motion to 
suspend the rule, in order to take up the Senate 
bill, appropriating $2,000,000 for the construction 
of ships of war, failed for want of the two-thirds 
majority. The Tariff Bill reported from the Com- 
mittee of Conference was passed. On Tuesday 
the committee appointed to notify Messrs. Bu- 
chanan and Breckenridge of their election, report- 
ed that they had done so. A vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Speaker Banks for the manner in 
which he had discharged his duties 

On Thursday the Senate, in extra session, ap- 
pointed a committee to wait upon the President to 
notify him that the Senate was ready to receive 
any communication he might have to make. The 
Senate then went into executive session. The fol- 
lowing nominations were received from the Presi- 
dent, and unanimously confirmed : 

Secretary of State—Hon. Lewis Cass, of Michi- 
gan. 

Secretary of the Treasury—Hon. Howell Cobb, 
of Georgia. 

Secretary of War—Hon. John B. Floyd, of Vir- 
ginia. 

Secretary of the Navy—Hon. Isaac Toucy, of 
Connecticut. 

Secretary of the Interior—Hon. Jacob Thomp- 
son, of Mississippi. 

Attorney-General—Judge Black, of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Postmaster- General—Hon. Aaron V. Brown, of 
Tennessee. 

Tue new tariff, passed just as Congress closed 
its labors, effects several changes in the echedules 
enumerated in the tariff of 1£46. 

Among other changes we note the following : 
Wool, all under twenty per cent. at the port of 





exportation, free ; all over that amount, twenty- 


four per cent; tobacco and manufactured tobac- 
co fall twenty per cent. from the old rates; hemp 
of all kinds falls twenty per cent ; vines, epirits, 
and cordials fall to thirty per cent. ; books, as 
merchandise, reduced twenty per cent. ; flannels 
and blaukets reduced twenty per cent. ; linseed, 
free ; flaxseed reduced twenty per cent. ; sugar and 
iron fixed at twenty-four per cent. ; bleached, 
printed, or dyed cottons and delaines, twenty: 
four per cent ; all others, nineteen per cent. 


Among the unfinished work of the last session 
of Congress we may mention the following treaties 
unconfirmed and measures before Congress : The 
Dallas, Mexican, and the Persian treaties; the 
River and Harbor Bills; all the new steamship 
bills; New York fire bill; all but two of the 
land-plundering schemes; distribution of the 
surplus revenue; George P. Marsh's diplomatic 
claim ; all the patent cases; the revision of the 
revenue laws. 

Tue InavucuratTion.—James Buchanan was 
inaugurated President of the United States, at 
Washington, on Wednesday, March 4. 
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On Monday the 2d, the new President was es- 
corted from Wheatland by the people of Lancas- 
ter. The morning was bitter cold, and consider- 
able snow had fallen during the night, so that it 
was at first expected that the procession would be 
small. About six o’clock, the bells of all the 
churches, the court-house, fire companies, ete., 
commenced ringing, and continued for almost 
half an hour, added to which, the cannon occa- 
sionally boomed from College Hill. The proces- 
sion started about seven, with the Mayor of Lan- 
caster at the head, and proceeded toward Wheat- 
land. The wind was so bitterly cold as to stop 
them at times. The musicians—who were seated 
in a large carriage drawn by ten white horses, 
provided for the purpose by Mr. Suter—after 
playing one or two tutes, were unable to perform 
ny more, and some of them were compelled to 
get out of the conveyance and walk, to keep them- 
selves warm. 

At Wheatland, they were received by the Pres- 
ident-elect with that blandness of manner that 
distinguishes him. He expressed his regret that 
they should have put themselves to so much in- 
convenience and discomfort for his sake. 

At Wheatland the procession was compelled to 
wait for about a quarter of an hour, to enable 
Mr. Buchanan to arrange some private matters, 
at which he had been engaged previous to their 
arrival, and during this time the anxiety to see 
him was manifested by the eagerness with which 
the crowd gathered upon the porch and around 
the door, all struggling to the utmost to catch the 
first glimpse of the President. The private car- 
riage which was to convey the President having 
been driven up to the door, a rush was made for 
it, and the principal portion of the people were 
soon pressed so close to it as almost to prevent the 
necessary movements of its driver. 

Presently, Mr. Buchanan was seen to issue 
from a door in one of the wings of the house, 
where he bade furewell to all the members of his 
household, and in company with his niece, Miss 
Lane, took his seat in the carriage. Quite a num- 
ber here shook hands with him, and in response to 
the greetings of many he politely returned the 
compliment. 

The procession then returned with the Presi- 
dent to Lancaster. 

Arrived opposite to College Hill, the cannon 
again pealed forth its thunders, and shook the 
buildings with its report. A large number of 
citizens came out from the city some distance to 
meet the procession, and fell into line. As it pro- 
ceeded along West King Street, the addition be- 
came very numerous, and the body was strung out 
to a great length, numbering over 2,000 persons. 

All along the line of this street vast crowds of 
people were stretched, all desirous of showing 
their approbation of the man who was so soon to 
be elevated to the highest post in the nation, 
while the ladies in great numbers crowded the 
windows and balconies of the houses, waving their 
handkerchiefs. 

As Mr. Buchanan changed from the carriage to 
the cars, the pressure to get a sight of him was 
even greater than before, and many rushed up to 
bid him adieu. He seemed to be greatly affected, 
and answered all their congratulations with an 
earnestness and sincerity that showed he felt 
what he said. After he had been seated at the 
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window of the car, he again shook hands with 
numbers who pressed up todoso. As the train 
moved off, he politely returned the demonstrations 
of respect, in return to which the crowd sent up 
cheer after cheer, that plainly showed there was 
nothing but the heart-felt outpourings of its sen- 
timents at work. 

At every station the President-elect was wel- 
comed with enthusiasm, and his cortége swelled 
by citizens and military companies. On his arri- 
val at Washington he entered a barouche and was 
driven to the National, where he declined to re- 
etive visitors. He reserved the whole day of 
Tuesday to himself likewise. 

Everybody was astir early on Wednesday 
morning, 4th. Pennsylvania Avenue presented a 
most animated appearance. Flags waved from all 
the hotels and public buildings, and from many 
private houses. The movements of military com- 
panies, preparing to take their places in the line 
of procession, gave a particularly lively character 
to the scene. The procession, mustered by two 
hundred marshals with yellow scarfs and blue 
saddle-cloths, moved toward the Capitol at noon. 
On reaching the National Hotel there was a halt, 
and, after a short delay, an elegant barouche, 
drawn by four horses, containing the President and 
the President-elect, joined the procession imme- 
diately in the rear of the military. The Vice- 
President-elect was also in an open carriage, with 
several other gentlemen, and the two carriages 
were surrounded by the Keystone Club, preceded 
by the military. Immediately in front of the 
President was the Liberty Car, surmounted by a 


high pedestal, upon which stood the Goddess of | 


of Liberty, magnificently attired, and supported 


by a liberty pole fifty feet high, and drawn by six | 111) run for Newfoundland, and the English for 


horses. 
He was followed by a full-rigged ship, made by 


the mechanics at the Washington Navy Yard, | 
As the pageant moved along, | 


drawn by horses. 
the sailors were engaged in the rigging and on 
deck of the vessel, in their various duties, as if 
at sea. 

Arrived at the entrance to the Capitol the col- 
umn halted, the military faced inward, present- 
ing arms to the President as the carriage passed 


tude. Here the President-elect was received by 
Senators Pearce, Bigler, and Foote—the commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose—and conducted to 
the Senate Chamber, where he arrived at about 
one o'clock p.m. 


After the assembling of the Senate, the Foreign decided : 


Ministers and Judges of the Supreme Court en- 


tered the chamber, and were followed from the | 
Vice-President’s room by the President and | 


President-elect, who took the seats provid- 
ed for them. Members of Congress occupied 
the eastern lobby. 
been sworn in, the President and President-elect, 


followed by the Senate, diplomatic body, ete., | 


proceeded to the east front of the Capitol. Mr 
Buchavan then read his inaugural address. At 


the conclusion of the address the oath was admin- | 


istered in the usual form by Chief Justice Taney. 
Mr. Buchanan was then accompanied to the 
White House by Mr. Pearce and a numerous cor- 
tége. 


* 





The Vice-President having | 


Arrairs at Wasuincton.—The new Mexican 
Treaty has been received. It stipulates that in 
return for a loan of $15,000,000 from this country, 
for the repayment of which Mexico offers a lien of 
20 per cent. on her revenue, Mexico grants us a 
reciprocity treaty, a postal treaty, and a differ- 
ential duty of 20 per cent. in favor of American 
bottoms. Among the friends of the new admin- 
istration the treaty appears to be received with 
favor; by the Whigs and Republicans it is-at- 
tacked. , 

The new minister from Russia, who is the late 
Secretary of Embassy, M. Stoeckl, and also the 
new Spanish minister, Sefior Tassar, have been 
duly received by the President. 

Mr. Buchanan is to send a minister to Persia, 
and Congress has been asked to grant him $12,000 
a year; $2,800 for a eecretary, and $1,500 for an 
interpreter. This should have been done long 
since. iat 

Tue Susmarine Tececraru is now to become 
a national “ institution.” Congress has passed a 
very favorable bill, granting $70,000 per annum, 
which will aid the enterprise and cover all the 
expenses of an unlimited use of the line for official 
purposes. Mr. Secretary Dobbin has given 
orders immediately to have the government 
steamers Niagara and Mississippi put in readiness 
as soon as possible, and sail for England. There 
one of the steamers will take half the cable on 
board, and an English steamer the other, each 
steamer to have a companion steamer to ac- 
company them, to aid in any emergency. They 
will proceed to the center of the Atlantic, and 
there, after uniting the cable, the steamers will 
start in opposite directions. The American ships 


Treland, letting out the cable as they go—home- 
ward bound. They hope to be ready to lay the 
cable early in the summer. 


Tus Jupement in THe Darep Scorr Case.— 
This long-expected judgment has been delivered. 
Chief Justice Taney, expretsing the views of the 
majority of the Court, decided that as the legal 
condition of a slave in the State of Missouri is not 


| affected by the temporary sojourn of such slave 
through the lines, the President standing and ac- | 


knowledging the salute and cheers of the multi- | 


in any other State, but on his return his condi- 
tion still depends on the laws of Missouri, and as 
the plaintiff was not a citizen of Missouri, he 
therefore could not sue in the courts of the United 
States. The suit was dismissed for want of juris- 
diction. 

Incidentally the following points were also 


First, Negroes, whether slave or free that is, 
men of the African race—are not citizens of the 
United States by the Constitution. 

Second, The Ordinance of 1787 had no inde- 
pendent constitutional force or legal effect subse- 
quently to the adoption of the Constitution, and 
eould not operate of itself to confer freedom or 
citizenship within the Northwest Territory on 
negroes not citizens by the Constitution. 

Third, The provisions of the act of 1820, com- 
monly called the Missouri Compromise, in so far 
as it undertook to exclude negro slavery from, 
and communicate freedom and citizenship to, 
negroes in the northern part of the Louisiana 
cession, was a legislative act exceeding the powers 





of Congress, and void, and of no legal effect to 
that end. 

Judge Curtis dissented in part, and Judge 
M‘Lean in toto, from the decision. 


Tue Dears or Dr. Kang.—We announced in 
our last number the death of Dr. Elisha Kent 
Kane, the famous Arctic navigator, which took 
place thé 16th of February. “Meetings of the 
American residents were immediately convene! 
to pay honor to the’ illustrious dead. A letter 
was received by the United States Consul from 
the Captain-General, to the effect that, as he had 
understood it was intended to send the remains of 
Dr. Kane to his native country for interment, and 
as there was not any United States vessel of war 
in port, he begged to tender the use of the gov- 
ernment boat for the purpose of conveying the 
body of the deceased to the vessel destined to 
carry it to the United States, nd he wished to be 
made acquainted with the period when the em- 
barkation would take place, so that some of the 
members of the scientific corporations of this city 
might be attendant thereon. 

The Governor of the city also sent an aid to the 
United States Consul, requesting to be made ac- 
quainted with the hour when the embarkation, 
etc., would take place. 

A large number of American citizens, and of 
the subjects of almost every European nation, 
assembled in front of Mrs. Almy's Hotel soon 
after seven o'clock. About half-past seven Dr. 
Kane’s remains were brought out of the house in 
a coffin, which was enwrapped in the “ stars and 
stripes.” The Committee of Arrangements walk- 
ed on either side of the coffin, which was borne 
on the shoulders of white bearers ; then followed 
& military band, which performed solemn music ; 
then came the United States Consul, and follow- 
ing him citizens of the United States and subjects 
of other countries to the number of six or eight 
hundred, among whom was the British Consul. 

At the Plaza de Armas the procession was met 
by Colonel Echavarria, the Governor of the city, 
with his staff and aid-de-camp of the Captain- 
General, and the members of various learned 
bodies, also another military band, which com- 
menced playing a dead march. It proceeded to 
the government landing-place, where there was 
the Captain-General’s barge, draped with black, 
ready to receive the body. It having been placed 
in the barge, the Governor of the city and the 
members of the Committee, with the Governor's 
staff, followed. 

There were two other government boats in at, 
tendance which followed the barge bearing the 
distinguished dead, as did also the boats of almost 
every American vessel in the harbor. Every 
American vessel, and, indeed, nearly all those of 
every other country, had their colors hoisted 
half-mast high. When the body reached the 
quarter-deck of the Cahawba it was placed in 
front of the wheel-house, those who followed it 
on board standing around in a semicircle, when 
Colonel Evacharria, apologizing for being unable 
to express himself in English, pronounced in 
Spanish an eloquent address on the distinguished 
character of the deceased, which was listened to 
with marked attention. The United States Con- 
sul, Colonel Blythe, replied in suitable terms in 
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English, expressing the deep sense of obligation 
felt by every citizen of the United States for the 
high honor that had been paid to the illustrious 
dead. 

The remains of Dr. Kane arrived at Phila- 
delphia by way of New Orleans, and the funeral 
ceremonies took place, according to previous ar- 
rangement, on Thursday, March 12th. The at- 
tendance was immense, and the feeling manifested 
very deep. The flags on the shipping and public 
buildings were at half-mast, and the bells tolled 
during the day. A large and imposing military 
display took part in the procession, besides the 
whole of the city authorities, delegations from 
the councils of Philadelphia and other cities, 
many benevolent and learned societies, ete. The 
religious services took place at the Second Pres- 
byterian church, after which the body was taken 
to Laurel Hill for interment. 


CoMPLIMENT To THE Bririsa Minister.—In 
view of the courteous reception which Mr. Dallas, 
the U. 8. Minister at the Court of St. James, re- 
ceived at the hands of the Liverpool merchants, 
the New York Chamber of Commerce resolved to 
extend a welcome to Lord Napier, the new British 
Minister to this country, on his arrival at this 
port. On Saturday afternoon, before his depart- 
ure from Washington, the deputation waited upon 
the British Minister at the Clarendon Hotel. At 
his request the ceremony was entirely private. 
Among the merchants present were: Messrs. M. 
H. Grinnell, James G. King, Thos. Tilletson, 
Henry A. Coit, Deming Duer, Adam Norris, 
James de Peyster Ogden, E. E. Morgan, ‘Henry 
Grinnell, John A. Stevens, Alex. Duncan, P. 
Perit. Joseph Fowler, Esq., acting Vice-Consul 
H. B. M., in this city, performed the ceremony of 
introduction. The meeting was cordial, and pro- 
duced an agreeable impression on both sides. 


Tue Burpett Marriage —The question as to 
the ownership of the property left by the late Dr. 
Burdell has come up in the Surrogate’s Court, 


and is stillon trial. The following are the names 
of the counsel on both sides: Messrs. H. L. 
Clinton, B. C. Thayer, and William R. Stafford, 
for the widow of Dr. Harvey Burdell ; Mr. Charles 
Edwards for the children of John Burdell, de- 
ceased; Messrs. Tilden and Paterson for William 
Burdell; Mr. Gardner for Lewis Burdell; Mr. 
Tilden for Mrs. Bulam, half-sister of deceased. 
The Rev. Uriah Marvin testified to having mar- 
ried a man and woman calling themselves respect- 
ively Dr. Burdell and Mrs. Cunningham, on the 
28th of October last; three witnesses were pres- 
ent on the occasion, Miss Augusta Cunningham 
and two servants. Mr. Marvin is quite confident 
that Dr. Bardell, whose corpse he had seen at the 
house in Bond Street, was the man married to 
Mrs. Cunningham. 

Mr. Peasopy’s Donation.— Mr. Peabody, 
the London banker, who is shortly to return to 
England, has given the princely sum of $300,000 
to found an Institute of Education in Baltimore, 
and will be increased by him, as occasion may 
require, to half million. Pwo years.ago he first 
Suggested to Reverdy Johnson, William E. May- 
hew, and John P, Kennedy, the project ef giving a: 
donation of $100,000 or $150,000 for popular edu-. 





eation in Baltimore, and inquired into what mode 
it could be most advantageously expended. .No 
definite plan having at that time been adopted by 
those gentlemen, he took the opportunity of set- 
tling the details during his visit in the country. 
The wisdom of Mr. Peabody’s course im rot leav- 
ing the distribution of his charity to his survivors 
is apparent from the litigation and controversy 
which have so often frustrated the purposes of 
benevolent testators in this country as well as 
abroad. There is also a peculiar fitness in the 
selection of Baltimore as the beneficiary of his 
liberality—a city where, in 1815, he began his 
business life, and where, during his fifteen years’ 
residence, he laid the foundation of his fortune. 


Corruption or Harsor-Mastrers.—The Com- 
mittee appointed in Executive session by the 
Senate last year to examine into the official con- 
duct of the Harbor-Masters of this city, have 
handed in their report. In pursuance of the 
instructions received by them, the Committee pro- 
ceeded {8-take testimony upon the subject from 
merchan¢and others in this city, and the result 
of their investigations was the discovery of a 
system of fraud whicli is at present being carried 
on by the Harbor-Masters, at the expense of the 
merchants and ship-owners of this city, in afford- 
ing necessary accommodations for berths for ves- 
sels, the merchants being obliged to pay for those 
accommodations which it is the duty of the Har- 
bor-Masters to provide them free of charge, the 
State defraying all expenses. 


Dr. Kane’s Doc.—The famous Arctic dog 
brought home by Dr. Kane has become the prop- 
erty of James M‘Arthur, timber dealer in Ora- 
mel, Alleghany Co., N. Y. Our correspondent, 
Rovine Harry, communicates the following to 
Life Illustrated : 

** The recently intense cold weather has kept 
this large, black, shaggy animal in high spirits. 
When they take him into the forest among the 
timber-hewers, where he can do no harm, and re- 
move his muzzle, he cuts all sorts of pranks, 
seeking the deepest drifts, and actually burying 
himself for delight; you can see the dry snow 
move, but no semblance of a dog, till on a sudden 
out he pops, giving his hairy fleece a tremendous 
shake, and away he runs for another dive. Mr. 
M‘Arthur calls him ‘“ Es-ki-mo” (Esquimaux), 
not a very smooth name, but characteristic. To 
look ‘* Esk” fair in the face, you see almost a 
likeness of a black bear, though his eyes are 
rather languid. His long, soft, shaggy covering 
is nearly equal in bulk to his body. When left 
to run at large in the village, he wears a muzzle 
to prevent his destroying the pigs and chickens.” 


A Terrisie Rattroap Aocipent.—One of the 
most fatal that ever took place on this continent 
occurred on the 12th ult., at the Des Jardines 
bridge, on the Great Western Railroad, Canada, be- 
tween Toronto and Hamilton. The bridge is sup- 
posed to have been sunken to some degree, and the 
accommodation train from Toronto for Hamilton, 
struck the abutment with such force as to throw 


_ locomotive, tender, aud two passenger cars into the; 


river. Ofthe persons on board,.not-less than from, 
seventy to eighty were gtushed or drowned, only; 


‘some tenor twelve escaping uninjured... Among! 





the killed was the. Vice President of the road, and 
Mr. Street, the large landed proprietor of Niagara. 
Most, of the passengers on the train were Cana- 
dians, but a few from the States were among the 
sufferers. At the last accounts nearly sixty bodies 
had been taken from the river, in a horribly mu- 
tilated condition. An investigation into the 
causes of the deplorable calamity has already 
been ordered by the authorities. 

A New Votcano 1n Vireinia.—A voleano has 
just burst forth in Virginia, at a point on the 
mountain directly between the heads of the dry 
fork of Cheat and the south branch of the Poto- 
mac rivers, at a place known by the name of the 
“Sinks,” so called from the depressed condition 
of the mountain at that point. These “ Sinks” 
are funnel-shaped, and each one embraces as 
much as an acre of ground. On the first of 
January the reports caused by the bursting forth 
of the subterranean fire were heard for a distance 
of twenty or thirty miles. Vast columns of flame 
and smeke iesued from the orifices, and red-hot 
stones were thrown up in the air several hundred 
feet above the mouth of the crater. The people 
in the vicinity are becoming alarmed at the per- 
tinacity with which the flames are kept up and 
the red-hot masses of rocks thrown ou:. A heavy, 
rumbling noise, like distant thunder, is continu- 
ally reverberating through the deep cavern of the 
mountain, which at times seems to tremble from 
summit to base. 


New Yor« Horst. 
—A most high-handed and villainous affair oc- 
eurred at the New York Hotel, Broadway. Mrs. 
Bates, one of the boarders of the establishment, 
was sitting quietly and alone in her parlor about 
six o'clock in the evening, when a seamp whom 
she had never seen before, thrust himself unan- 
nounced into the room, and without deigning 
even to notice Mrs. Bates, at once proceeded to 
foree open her trunk with a chisel or jimmy 
which he carried in his pocket. With as much 
composure as possible, Mrs, Bates ventured to 
remonstrate with the villain for thus invading her 
premises for the purpose of robbing her, where- 
upon he turned and seized the defenseless woman 
by the throat with one hand, at the same moment 
thrusting the other one over into her mouth, so 
that she could not ery for help. Unable to speak 
or help herself in the least, Mrs. Bates was held 
firmly by the throat till she was nearly exhausted 
and in fact almost sufficated. Having properly 
subdued his victim, the robber released his grasp, 
rushed down stairs, and so into the street, before 
Mrs. Bates recovered herself sufficiently to sound 
the alarm. 


Garrotine a Lapy at tHe } 


Rents anp Removats.—Spring-time is com- 
ing, as the placards “to rent,” on houses and 
stores, indicate so well. Rents have gone up as 
usual this spring, and now marble and brown 
stone front stores need to realize a fortune in 
profits to pay the rents. Marble stores, in the 
best locations, 26 by 100 feet, rent for $8,000 and 
$10,000. Fifty feet added to. their depth in- 
creases, the demand: about $5,000.each. Brown ° 
atone fronts are about $3,000 per year cheaper, as 


_they; are not sp élegant,.s¢ ‘attractive, neither do | 


they act.¢o,arell ap,an advertisements .. ; 
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Houses in the best sections of this city rent 
enormously high. The advance this year is 
about 10 per cent. in most localities, and a decent 
house can hardly be had short of $800 or $1,000. 
They ron up as high as $2,000, and even higher. 
Great numbers of houses are offered for sale at 
$10,000, $30,000, and others as high as $0,000 
Some elegant houses already fornished, are in the 
market, their occupants having outlived their 
means by not counting the cost of their extrava- 
gant experiments. While there are acres of beau- 
tiful houses going up in new localities, miles of 
old rookeries, on most central and easy accessible 
streets, remain untouched, improvements not 
seeming to reach such regions. 

Wall Street is crowded to overflowing. The 
banks and brokers no longer confine themselves to 
that locality. The consequence is, rents in Wall 
Street are likely to full this year ; banks and bank- 
ers have begun to move out of itand are wending 
northward. Nassau Street is looking up. The 
Bank of Commerce has just moved into it; the 
Hanover Bank, Bank of the Commonwealth, and 
Messrs. Duncan, Sherman & Co. are already 
there; and in a very short time the Continental 
Bank will oceupy the building now constructing 
for it in the same street. The American Exchange 
Bank is about to move to Broadway, and other 
changes of importance in the eame direction are 
contemplated. The old “hive” threateus to 
“swaru” the coming year. 


PERSONAL. 


Trisete to a Beave Woman.—Mrs. Patten 
the wife of Captain Patten, of the ship “ Nep- 
tune’s Car,” who, during the sickness of her hus- 
band, on a late voyage from New York to San 
Francisco, commanded and navigated in safety, 
to her port of destination, the above vessel, for 
upward of fifty days, and for many thousand 
miles, has been presented by the underwriters 
with a voluatary testimonial of $1,000, as a small 
token of their high appreciation of her private 
worth, and of the courage, skill, and energy dis- 
played by her under the circumstances. 


Mes. Myaa Crank Gaines has filed a bill in 
the New Orleans Courts against the cities of 
New Orleans and Baltimore, as heirs to John Me- 
Donough, for the recovery of a valuable tract of 
land known as the Bayou St. John property, 
which was gaid to have belonged to Daniel Clark 
at the time of his death, Mrs Clark will prob- 
ably have her hands full of law after a time. 


Me. Georoe H. Boxer, the poet and drama- 
tist, had an attempt at garroting made upon him 
a few evenings since, in the streets of Philadel- 


phia, but gave the assailant such a blow between 
the eyes as knocked him into a vellar-way, and 
very nearly ended his garroting career perma- 
nently. —_— 
Mes. Susan Mantua Anvims, the wife of Mr. 
Jay L Adams,a merchant of the firm of Jay L 
Adams & Co, of t is city, died at her residence 
on Wednesday, from the effects of the poisoned 
water at the National Hotel, Washington, which 
proved fatal to Mr. Lenox, of Ohio, and so nearly 
prostrated President Buchanan. An inquest has 








a 


been held upon the body, and arsenic found in 
the stomach. 

Tue Hon. Cuartes Sumnsr—H's Derartore 
ror Evrorr.—On the evening previous to the 
departure of the Hon Charles Sumner for Eu- 
rope there was avery pleasant company at the 
house of John Jay, Esq, to do honor to his 
pressence. Colonel Fremont and lady, Mr. 
George Sumner, Alfred Pell, Esq, and others 
were present, and during the evening Mr Sum- 
ner received the congratulations of delegations 
from the Young Men’s Republican General 
Committee, and the Republican Central Union. 
Mr. Sumner is sanguine that the sea voyage 
and the genial clime of southern France will se- 
eure to him his wonted strength. On Saturday, 


| the 7th ult., at half-past twelve o'clock, he sailed 


for Europe per steamship Fulton. He was heart- 
ily cheered by a large company of social and po- 
litieal friends, who had congregated upon the 
pier to witness the departure of one of America’s 
noblest statesmen from his native shores. A sa- 
lute of thirty-one guns was fired in his honor, un- 
der the direction of a committee from the “ Young 
Men's Central Republican Union.” At the mo- 
ment of his departure Mr. Sumner appeared in 
good spirits, though evidently not yet in the en- 
joyment of his former physical strength. 


Deata or W.C. Repriety.— William C. Red- 
field died at his residence in this city, at the age 
of 68. His name has long been familiar in the 
annals of science, especially iu the division of 
meteorvlogy. Mr. Redfield was born at Middle- 
town, Ct. As early as 1822 he was engaged in 
an attempt at steam navigation on the Connecti- 
cut, and soon after was one of a company that 
established a line of boats from Hartford to New 
York. In 1825 he came to this city, and at once 
engaged in steamboating on the Hudson. In 1828 
he published a paper on a“ Route of a Great 
Western Railway,’ to connect New York with 
Lake Erie and the great rivers of the Western 
States. Nearly thirty years afterward the iron 
horse crossed the Mississippi at Rock Island, the 
precise place proposed in Mr. R.’s pamphlet. He 
was an early and efficient promoter of railroads 
on a smaller scale, along the Hudson and Con- 
necticut valleys Forty years ago he began to 
study the theory of storms, and has published 
from time to time many valuable papers upon 
meteorology, in the Nautical Magazines, the 
American Journal of Science, and the journals of 
the day. He also devoted much attention to ge- 
ology, and carefully investigated the fossil fishes 
of the red sandstone formation in Connecticut 
and New Jersey. 

Joun B. Govan, at the close of a lecture at 
Chicago, a few evenings since, was presented 
with a beautiful easket, filled with gold coin, and 
an elaborate little vase; the cost of the whole 
being $500. 


FOREIGN. 


Great Bartaty.—Our last advices from En- 
gland state that in the British Parliament several 
debates on Ministerial policy bad terminated in 
favor of the government, though ‘not by very 
large majorities. Lord Derby's motion in gon- 
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demnation of British policy toward China, and 
genera'ly in the East, had been negatived by g 
majority of 35 in the House of Lords. Mr. 
Disraeli's motion agai:st the Budget, actually 
involving disapproval of the whole financial 
scheme of the Ministry, had been voted down by 
& majority of 80. It was supported by Mr. Glad. 
stone and the Manchester party, and opposed by 
Lord John Russell, who, however, bas given 
notice, on his own accouut, of an amendment on 
that part of the Ministerial plan as refers to the 
amount, manner, and time of the promised redue- 
tion of the tea-duties. There is a strong feeling 
throughout the country in favor of their im- 
mediate abolition. A motion, in the Commons, 
for extending the elective franchise, brought fur. 
ward by Mr. Joshua Walmsley, one of the Man- 
chester ultra party, was negatived by a majority 
of 117. A debate had commenced, and had 
lasted two nights when the mail left, on a motion 
by Mr. Cobden, much similar to Lord Derby's in 
the Upper House, in condemnation of hostilities | 
agaiust China. Government have announced 
that twelve years having elapsed since the de- 
parture of Sir Joho Franklin (in May, 1845), it 
was considered hopeless to send out another 
Aretic expedition in quest of him. The whole 
expenses already incurred on this search exceeded 
$3,000,000. The frauds by Redpath on the | 
Northern Railway amount to $1 000,000 Mr 
Roebuck has been elected Governor of the West- | 
ero Bank of London (a new joint-stock concern) 
in place of Sir Heary Bulwer, absent in Turkey. | 
Mr Joho MacGregor, so deeply implicated in the 
Royal British Bink swindle, had resigned his seat | 
in Parliament, for Glasgow. He was the work- | 
ing Secretary to the Treasury for many years. 
The trade and navigation returns for January | 
show a progressive increase. Many of the Greek | 
commercial houses in Manchester have failed from 
over-speculating ; indeed, the number of bank 
rupteies all over England is uncommonly numer- 
ous. The London press are strongly opposing | 
the investment of English Toney iu Prussian | 
railways. The prospect of alterations in the 
Dallas-Clarendon treaty is viewed with indiffer- 
ence by the London papers ; the great aim seems | 
to be the restoration of fall friendliness between | 
England and the United States. 

France.—On Monday, Feb. 16, the Emperor 
Napoleon opened the Legislative Session, in 
Paris, with a speech from the throne. The scene 
ia described as one of great pomp, and the en- 
thusiasm manifested on the occasion as great. In 
the speech France is described as prosperous, and 
his Majesty says he shall not want apy more 
money for the present. As regards the Neuf 
chatel question, he simply says he hopes soon for 
a satisfactory solution. With respect to Naples, 
his government had acted with that of Queen 
Victoria, with “good intentions.” The rest of 
the speech is chiefly a disquisition on progress 
and civilization. 

A commission is about to be appointed in 
France to choose a position to which to tranfr 
the prisoners at Cayenne. Several places have 
been mentioned. One is New Caledonia, and the 
other Algeria. Another idea suggested is to take 
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possession of the Zepherine Islands, opposite the | 
eoast of Africa, and which have the advantage of | 
being detached from the continent or coast of | 


Africa. 

Persta.—The war was not at an end, although 
terms of adjustment were in prozress. On the 
28th of January the 13th division of Russ‘an in- 
fantry, under Gen. Chruleff, took position at the 
confluence of the Araxes and Kour. Next day a 
Persian envoy had a long interview with the 
Russian general. 

Curna.—In the late conflict at Canton, five of 
the thirteen European quarters of Chy-San-Hong, 
were destroyed; of the 80 foreign factories at 
Canton, 21 were burned down. There existed at 
Canton a floating population of from 25,000 to 
80,000 vagabonds, refugees from all parts of 
Chioa, and these men, as soon as the English 
ships commenced firing, rushed into Chy-San- 
Hong, and having first pilloged the European 
stores, eet fire to them. The British admiral 
sent some shells among them, and caused them 
to fly in every direction, and a number were left 
dead. The French steamer in a great measure 
extinguished the fire. The Chinese town euf- 
fered horribly, as well by the fire from the En- 
glish ships as by the native robbers. Of the 
twelve great factories belonging to the Hong 
merchants, near the Tartar town, nine were de- 
stroyed by the first attack. A great number of 
merchants had emigrated to Shanghae, but the 
500,000 inhabitants of Canton could not so easily 
dispose of themselves 


Canapa —A Canapian Arctic Expepition.— 
Dr. Rae, the Aretic traveler, aided by the contri- 
butions of kind friends, is building, in Kingston 
dock-yard, an Arctic schooner, to be ready in 
May to go down to Quebee, thence to the Arctic 
regions, to make one more search for Captain 
Franklin’s party, dead or alive. Dr. Rae is to 
command the schooner, and the party of hardy 
adventurers to accompany him and man his ves- 
sel are selected and engaged. 

The Canadian Parliament was opened on the 
26th by the Governor, Sir Edmund Head. His 
speech contains nothing of moment. 


Nicaracua.—Watker's Peosrects.—It is very 
hard to know whut to believe in the news from 
Nicaragua. Walker's enemies hold the keys of the 
outlet from Nicaragua, and almost all the news we 
receive is filtered through their medium. It seems 
certain, however, that Walker is as confident as 
ever,and probably stronger in respect of men. 

Oue writer says: “‘ During the time that the 
steamers were supposed to be in possession of the 
enemy, General Walker has not been idle. He 
had a force at St. Jorge, and one also at Virgin, 
and has kept a large part of his army at Rivas 
(his head-quarters), employed in burning the poor, 
Worthless houses outside the city, also cutting and 
burning the brush and weeds that surrounded the 
city within musket-shot on every side. He has 
also built barricades in every position that could 
be attacized by the besieging party. He has kept 
his rangers busy in scouting the entire country 
Within thirty miles of Rivas, in every direction, 
aud he has gathered every piece of arms that was 
ia the possession of citizens on the Transit, at 


so 








Virgin, and at San Juan del Sur, and taken them 
to Rivas. He has also taken possession of all the 
mules and cattle. or stock of every description. 
that could be found on the Transit and in the sur- 
rounding country, and earried them to Rivas. So 
that, at the present time. Rivas, with General Walk- 
er's force of eight hundred good, healthy fighting 
men, under the command of Genera] Henningeen, 
is capable of standing a siege of at least two 
montlis against any number of the enemy that can 
be brought against it. He has plenty of provis- 
ions and emmunition, if used economically, as it 
will be, to last his army two months, or at least 
till he can receive reinforcements from the States, 
either from California or from the Atiantic side.” 

Another writer says that he has “£00 men fit 
service,” and adds: * The health of the army 
was never better than at the present time (it 
being now the healthiest portion of the year in 
Nicaragua) ; for the last month there have been 
very few new cases of disease, and most of 
the deaths that have occurred have been of per- 
sons that were taken sick during the siege in 
Granada, or those that became very much debil- 
itated from exposure and want of nourishment 
during the campaign of November and the first 
part of December, 1856. Since that time the 
troops have been well provided with suitable 
clothing and food. General Henningsen having 
had command of the army, has kept the different 
battalions in constant motion, marehing from one 
place to ano her, t ereby preventing the bad 
effects that are apt to arise from having a large 
body of men huddled together for a number of 
days in one town. General Walker has collected 
enough provision, live-stock, jerked beef, bacon, 
corn, bread, flour, beans, plantains, ete , in Rivas, 
to feed his army at least two months, if it should 
be the object of the enemy to besiege him. He is 
well provided with clothing for the present. The 
only ammunition he is short of is shell for his 
mortars. Grape, cannister, round shot, Minnie 
rifle, and musket cartridge he has in abundance ; 
that is to say, to serve for about two months’ hard 
fighting. He has sixteen pieces of artillery at 
Rivas, and two smal] pieces on the schooner at 
Juan del Sur. Rivas is beautifully barricaded 
and intrenched ; there is no one place that the 
enemy can attack it, within musket-shot, unless 
they come in plain, open field, and face the barri- 
ecades, behind which General Walker's men can 
keep up an incessant fire both with artillery and 
musketry. The General has his artillery so situ- 
ated that it commands every portion of the town 
that can beattacked. So that if within two montis 
he can get reinforcements from the States of men, 
ammunition, clothing, ete., I think his chances are 
very good, for now is the time to strike.” 





Inpustry—Epvucatep.—A Western paper says: 
© Tlinois is a great State,” “ Wisconsin is a great Sta'e ;” 
* Iowa is a great State”—are very common expressions of 
admi ation of great natural resources, or of the « nterprise of 
a people. Recently, occasion was bad to broach a general 
hint as to what constitutes the greatness of a State; but it is 
evident that with or without any of the consid-ra ions then 
or bow alluded to in comparie n, that Siate stands highest 
in the scale of greatness which provides most +f -ienily for 
the superior education and development of alt classes of is 
people--haviog especial regar! to their iffer nt pursutis in 
life. Ino our view, indeed, this is an ohj-ct or a parpose 
paramount to a'l oth« rs, und r any goverument, and greatly 
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so ina republic; and no State can be cal'ed great, in the 
true senre of the term, no matter what her native resources 
are, or what her capitel may do, if she vegiects this, the 
foundation of al! grea‘a-se, either in incivi ‘uals or states, 
[(a the grest Weet, where the soil is so deep and rch; 
wh: re Dame Nature feeds the bodies of her chiloren with 
such prolific hand—they—her children—certainly ought to 
provide superior fucilities for the most perfect e:s em of 
physical, intellectual, aod moral edacatin, We lo k to the 
“ West” for advanced steps in this fleld of human culure.] 


Rliscellaneous. 











PREPARING SKULLS FOR CABINETS. 


A Frrenp writes us relative to the proper mode of prepar- 
ing skulis as follows: 

Messas. Fowrex anp Wetts: I have been trying to pre- 
pare or rather preserve, the ebal's of «ifferent avimals, de- 
tiguing to arrange a small cabinet of the same, but, not 
being very successful, I write to ask if you wiil Inform me 
of the process whch is necesssry to go through to obtain 
the skull of aoy animal, fre- from atl the extrane: us matter, 
and in a proper state of preservation to place to a cabin: t. 
Will you therefore please t» write me the true wey to pro- 
cer d tn removing the brains, etc., and of cleaning the same, 
just a8 you would ¢o for your own use, There are a vunber 
of animals in this region that I preeume you would be gled 
to obtain the ekulls of, and if [ can learn the troe way to 
preserve them I shall be happy to send you dup'icats of 
th m,. J.C. H, 

Lewis Co., N. Y. 

Answex.—Freeh skulls may be boiled so that the fleh 
can be removed and the brain worked out >y means of a 
crooked wire. Care should be taken, however, not to bil 
them too much—especislly the ekul!s of young enima's and 
of birds—or they will come apart in the eeaws. Ia warm 
Westher the skul's may be put in waer and macerate’, In 
this process the flesh. ete., will be wasted away, and sefen 
60 that it will come off cean. A weak solu ion of lime will 
remove the cily matter and any sm: li which may remsio, 
Bat care should be taken pot to have the solution strong, 
nor to allow the skalls to remain long in it, or they will be 
spoiled, We bope many of our friencs will make collection 
of auimal crania. and also collect 'rom battle-flelds and elee- 
where human skulle, Avy thivg which fri-nde may be able 
to send us fur our collection wilt be thanktal'y rece: ved, and 
placed on exhibition to our col ection, with duv acknowlecg- 
men's, Seemen and travelers are ofn conferring on us 
and the science valuxble favors uf this kind. We would like 
to roam the plains of M. xico or the gurges of the Crimea to 
rescue from oblivion many iilustratious of phrenoiegicel 
silence. This rervi-e we must leave for our triends to per- 
form, while we confine o rselves to the custody, exhibition 
and explanation of the cabinets gaibered in our establish: 
ments. When our fri ncs have oppertunitks to ob an 
skulle, wili they be hind enough to remember us avd our 
coliections, which we open free to the public, 





Our JourNnaus in Boston.—The Boston Even- 
ing Gazette compliments us as follows: 

Fow.rr anp Wet’ Pusiications—The American 
Purenonoa@tcan Journat and the Water-Cure Journal are 
well-known expenents of Phren Jogy aud Water-Cure, and 
ae moet efficient workers for the cures they advocate, Ao 
amount of abliity is brought into action in their managr ment 
which is rarely to he found in patlic J-urnals, They belog 
the original, and for many years the only works of the kiod, 
were the only mediume of expressing the new doctrines of 
mind and health, and the position thus obtained has followed 
them, giving them a ceutral and commanding action in their 
pecu ier fi lds to the present day, The dest minds engaged 
in the science 8 which they advance make the-e journa's the 
mouthpieces of their thoughts, and give the world the very 
cream of ail new idess that may dawn upon the derkuess 
We eee thet a series of articles will be commenced tn the 
Water- Cure Journal, \oforming us how t> approximate to 
PuysicaL Prargcrion, avd how to acquire and retalo 
beauty, grace, aud strength, end secure long life and con- 
tinued usefu'ness, This shoud give it a new impetus lo 
public favor, acd we hope they will increase, as they 
ur doubtedly deserve, 

[The Jntroductory to this inter: sting aries a; pears in the 
Ap:li numb ref ihe Water-Cure Journal, aud each num- 
ber thereafler will contain a part, win illustrations ) 
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How to Taux: A Pocket Manual of Conversa- 
tion, Debate. and Public Speaking in General. New 
York : Fowrer & Weits. Price, in paper 30 cents; in 
muslin, 50 cents, 

This anxiously-looked-for manual for “ the million,” the 
second number of our new “Hand-Books for Home Improve- 
ment,” is now ready, but comes from the press too late for 
an extended notice this month. It is a work which should 
be in the hands of everybody who wishes te speak the 
noble Anglo-Saxon tongue correctly, and especially every 
young man and woman. Iw principal objects are : 

1. To furnish, in a condensed form, such an exposition of 
the who'e subject of language as will enable any person of 
common inteligence, by a litile application to study, and a 
moderate degree of perseverance in practice, to avoid most 
of the gross errors which mer the speech of a majority of 
our people, and to use the noble English tongue wiih cor- 
rectness and elegance. 

2. To note and correct, In accordance with rules pre- 
viously given, a large number of the most common errors in 
speaking. 

8. To furnish usefal and practical rules and bints on de- 
livery in general, and on the kindred typics of conversation, 
reading, and ;ublic speaking, in p-rticular, illustrated by 
exemples, and accompanied by suitable exercises. 

Bend for it and Judge for yourself. It will be sent by the 
first mail to any address. 

“ How to Bebave,” the third number of our new “ Hand- 
Books for Home Improvement,” will be ready in a few 
weeks. 


Turee Hours Scnoot a Day—A Talk with Pa- 
reots. By Williem L. Crandal. One vol. 12m0, price $1. 
For sale by Fouwiza anp Wexts, No. 808 Broadway, 
New York. 

To show the growing interest felt in this subject, we quote 
the followiog letter from Boston, addressed to a member of 
our firm, in New York. 

Friexvs: Within a few days we have sold about one 
huadred copi:s of “ Three Hours School a Day.” This is 
ap event full of promise for suffering coildhood. 

The principal sgent in this “ good Samaritan” work js a 
Boston merchant, who appreciates property, but Joves hu- 
manity, also. A short time since he obtained a phrenolog- 
ical examina ion at our «ffl-e, and purcheset some books— 
“ Three Hours 8:hvol a Day” being among the number. He 
says: * From that time I have felt that Fowiex anp Weis 
are doing a Gazart work. and of the right Rind tur buman- 
ity; and I feel i my duty'to help them, by circulating the 
books which they pubiish, containing information of such 
vital importance.” We furnish him with the books at 
wholesale prices, and he gives them to the poor, and sells 
them at coot to others, aud io all cases insists that the books 
shall be kept circuluting. He has distrinuted them /argely 
among teachers and school committees; in fact, it Is his 
principal object to first convince and convert them, con- 
sidering this the most ¢ ffectual wey of reaching and allevi- 
ating the almust “ schooled-to-death children.” One of the 
Many anecdotes he relates is as follows: 

“ T visited a sebool, and requesied the teacher toshow me 
some of ber most brilliant pupils. She remarked that sne 
* wished I had visited the school a few months sooner, as 
she then hed Aur children who were real prodigies? 
‘Where are they now? 1 anxiously inquire’. * Dead? 
Was the reply. ‘Of what disease ” * Two died of the brain 
Sever, one of consump ion, and one of scarlet fever.” 

Our friend says be thinks “ there is an urgent demend for 
‘ Home Missionary Societies, in reference to this matter of 
‘sebooling children to death,’ for be fluds parents, teachers 
and schoo! committees deplorably ignorant upon this sub- 
Jevt of physical education ; 80 much go, that they frequently 
remark, * [t is very strange that our brightest children must 
die? or, ‘It te a singuler dixpensation of Divine Provi- 
dence; ” but he says: “I tell them,‘ You did i Divine 
Providence is willing your children and puptis should live ; 
and the conditions are; obey his laws, and let them live?” 

Oat tric nd is confitiemt that-every copy of “Three Hours 
Behoota Bry which We jreiciowsry citculated, wilt af feast 
save one ebild fr.m a premature grave. {f this be én, aad 
Pda potdonst it; who will bea Sonia ts teeter eybitaldte 
Akb. dotumbate, ginbaaw abe camera nn: 6 aa. 

In nifitetnle the work thd hiiie mand 8 bE! pete at 


“A ‘sound mind in a sound body’ is the proper end of . 





education. But health of body and vigor of mind are both 
assailed and impaired by a daily confinement of eix hours 
in the school-room. 

“ Even with the best ventilation, no school-room in which 
& score or more of persons are daily collected can be so 
healthy as the open sir. Ne pupil, therefre, should be kept 
in school longer than his attention can be absolutely fixed 
upon, absorbed ip, his lessons. And experience hes proved 
that three hours per day is as long as euch attention can 
unflaggingty be given.” 

[lt will be some time, we apprehend, before parents who 
have more children than they can take care of will consent 
to this, and we fear the lives of many a poor little ianocent 
will be sacrificed. But let us do our po ¥ —Ers ] 








Co Correspondents, 


H. S., Andes, N. ¥.—We can not spend the 
time and labor reading k-ngthy letters and studying the 
character and capacities of everybody who chooses to send 
us a list of their developments, as marked by Prof (?) this 
or that, and give our answer in the Jounnat as to what 
they are beet fitted to follow as a parsuit. This is an en- 
tirely private affair, not interesting to anybody but the in- 
quirer. When we examine heads, we tell the subject for 
what he is best fited, and others ought to do the same, 
This mode of consuming our time has become burdensome, 
and we must decline. Questions the answers t» which are 
interesting to many, or all, are fit topics for the Journat. 

D. B. M., Ohio—Dr. Kane’s work, by mail, 
postage prepaid, will cost you $575. To your other prop- 
osition relative to geometrical and other questions, we 
answer, Yes. 

R.H., Jonesboro, Tenn. We are of opinion that 
the electro-magnetic machines have done aad are doing 
good in many cases for which they are used. 

A Humsve.—* Dr. Raphael,” at Toronto, C. W., 
advertises phrenological examinations, and also, in the lan- 
guage of fortune-telling asirologers, promises to show men 
the likeness of their “ fature wives,” and to ladies the 
likeness of their “future husbands.” We have no doubt 
there are fools who will patronize such a miserable mounte- 
bank and graceless humbug. We bave about a dozen of 
the kind in this city, and we warn everybody sgains' all 
who seal the phrenological name as a respectable cloak 
under which to palm off their vile cheats upon the world. 

Wanrep.—Vols. 4, 6, 8, 10, and 11 of the 
Paeenovocioat Journa, for which a fair price will be 
paid by Fowier anp WELLs. 











Business. 


Extra Inpucements!—To pay for time, 
trouble, postage, and so forth, we now propose 

To Give a Dottar Book, or several books, amounting to 
a dollar, to every Man or Woman who sends us a Club, at 
lowest rates, with Ten Dollars, for one or all of our Juur- 
nals, and 

Two Dotiass 1x Booxs, for Clubs, when $20 are sent, and 

Five Dotiars ix Booxs on every $50 sent us, and 

Ten Dottars in Booxs on every $100, and 

Twenty Dotiars in Booxs on every $200 sent us, and 

Furry Do.tars in Booxs on every $500 sent us, and 

Onze Honprep Do.tars! on every $1,000 sent us. 

Thus, it will be seen, we send one hundred copies of either 
Tus Paeenotoeican or Water-Curs Jovgnats, or fifty 
copies of Lire IL.usrratep a year, for $50, and give a pre- 
mica of $5 to the getier-up of the Club. 

Already our oo-worxiye friends, in many places, are 
exerting -themeelves with the real energy and zesl of true 
home thisetondrtes, With the twe-fold inotive orwomny goo? 


ty toelt ‘gligg- mep, by i pricing’ ie. ifeir Bends ab a  eiaing ; 
Gor Fvbhe apd,pragpies. whlop pau not (gilio geagy bop. 
eft there ‘angthmein tam ine tt roeglé dibs abut aithe waned’ | 


me secure for themselves a Library of valuable books, 


The full subscription price to single subscribers for Trg 
Waren-Cunrz or Parzwotocrcat Jovan at is $14 year each, 
and for Lirs Iniustratep $2 year. In Clubs of twenty, 
for either, just helf price, ¢. ¢., 50 cents for Journals, and $1 
for Lirs I[LLostTRaTrD. 

Now, it really appears to us that every family who can 
read, might be induced to subscribe for one or ali of these 
Journals, We eend samples gratis to all who esk. We 
tend to one or a hundred different Post Offices, as desired, 
and cheerfully change the direction from one office to an- 
other, when the subscriber changes places. Rxzapen, what 
more can we do? And now what more will you do? 
Those who have got up Clobs may keep on, and add to the 
list. Those who have not tried their powers of persuasion 
in a good cause, may begin now, The smallest success 
should be encouraged, and every name added to the list 
increases our power to do good, and to confcr a special 
benefit upon both the reader and our zealous co-worker, 
Friends, let us exert ourselves, and leave the world the 
better for our having lived ia it. 


Prizes anp Premiums.—Frienps will please 
specify, when writing, what book or books in our list they 
would prefer to have sent them as a premium for getting 
upaciub. The order may be sent in to the publishers aj 
any time, and it will be honored at sight. We shall be 
happy to receive accessions at same rates, to the cinb, any 
time during the year. The more names the merrier, and 
the sooner we have them the better. Let the names come 
on. Journats are plenty, fresh from the press; and, like 
pretty girls coquetting for attention and admirers, always 
anxious to instruct, «ntertain, and impart health, vigor, 
strength, and all the blessings which a knowledge of, and 
obedience to, the Laws of Lirz can secure. 


Supscrizsers, Postmasters, and others, are 
respectfully solicited to act as Agents for this Journal. A 
liberal commission will be given. 


TeacHers, Eprrors, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are invited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood where 
they reside. Traveling 1 wey obtain Certificates 
on a anitabl 


Yr 5 





How to Remir.—In sending funds to the Pub- 
lishers, always write in a very p'ain hand, at the top of your 
le:ter, the Post-office in full, the County, and State. When 
the sum is large, obtain a draft on New York if possible, and 
deduct the cost of exchange.. Bauk-biils, current in the eub- 
ecriber’s neighbo, hood, will be taken by us at par; but Esst- 
ern bills preferred. Small gold coins may be sent in 4 let- 
ter, if properly incloved and secured, with perfeci safety. 
Pvet-offlve stam; s are also current everywhere. 


Prepay your Postace. The law now requires 
all letters to be prepaid by stamps, When answers are re- 
quired by a correspondent, he should not only prepay the 
postage on bis own Jetter, but Ke should inclose a stamped 
envelope, properly directed to himself, in which to return 
the answer. 

Cuvrs, Ciuss, CLuspinc !—Yes, good friend, 
you are still in time. We are happy to reovive additions 
to our list—few or many—whenever frien¢s may be abie to 
obtain a new subscriber All are welcome; so send them 
* right along,” at the same rates as former clubs, and ail 
will be right. 


Sampie Numpers.—We have sent a goodly 

ber of speci to all applicants, and, tike “ bread cast 

upon the waters, we shall find it after many days.” We 

still have enough and to spare, so speak, friends, and they 
shall be sent you by first mail. 





WueEn a large amount is remitted for Booxs or 
JounNALs, it should be sent in a check or draft, properly iD 
dorsed, payable to the order of Fow.er axp Weis. We 
pay exchange, Eastern funds preferred. 


On THE Satre Terms.—It will be the same to 
the Publishers, if either or both the Parenooeroat Jour 
Nab 094 ne AEG ae Samana tre taken ig a Club. 
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Advertisements. 


ApvVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Pabiiehers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 








’ 
Dr. Axucorr’s New Boox.— Tae 
Laws of Health ; or, Sequel to the House I live In. This 
js unquestionably one of the most complete and valuable 
Physiological works ever written. It is designed by the 
venerable author not only as a book for the family, but for 
the school-roum, and is worth ten times its cost to any family 
in the land. The Author and Pubiister are daily receiving 
the strongest testimonials in favor of this admirable book. 
President Hopkins, of Williams College, writes thus to the 


aurhor : 
Writrams Coititzae, December 22, 1856. 

Dr. Atoorr—Dear Sir: You have been a public bene- 
factor, a pioneer in a great work, and I have no doubt have 
prevented untold suffering. A wide circulation of the “ Laws 
of Health,” can not fail to be greatly useful. 

Sincerely yours, Makx Hopkins. 

John 7 Philbrick, Esq., Superintendent of the Pubiic 
Schools, Boston, speaks as follows: 

Da. Reese ily Doar Sir: I have read your “ Laws of 
Health” with great satisfaction, and I say to my friends, 
“Go and do likewise.” I have just put a copy into the 
hands of a college student, and wish a copy of it might be 
put into the hands of every student in every college, semin- 
ary, aad school in the land, 

Most respectfully yours, Joun D. Puiierick. 
myo is comprised in one handsome 12mo volume. 
ice $1. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, 
117 Wastington Street, Boston. 


- 
“Tr 1s nor Goop ror Man to 
BE ALONE.” “The Old Physician” again. His new work 
is now ready, THE MORAL PHILOSUPHY OF COURT- 
SHIP AND MARRIAGE, designed as a companion to that 
excellent book, THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE, by 
the same author, 
The following is the Table of Contents of the first Part of 
this unique book ; 
Ouar. {. Is Marriage a Duty ? 
. Nature and Desiga of Marriage. 
How the ends of Marriage are to be secured, or 
Rational Courtship. 
. The Philosophy of being in Lov 
. At what Age should we marry ? 
. On Equality iu Marriage. 
. Are Second Marriages desirable? 
. The Perpetuity of Marriage. 
contains 32 chapters, under the general head of 
“Proper Qualifications for Marriage,” treated in the inimit- 
able style for which “ The Oid Physician” is justly celebrat- 
ed. In one vol. 18mo, price 75 cents. 
Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO, Boston, 
HENRY P. B. JEWETT, Cleveland, O. 
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Tue Ricnest Orrer Yet.—Tue 
UNITED STATES MAGAZINE, the “young original 
monthly,” contains each year fourteen hundred pages, and 
about six haodred beautiful pictorial embellishments. It is 
rapidly growing into popular favor, With its purely national 
character, its high literary tone, its bold, independent criti- 
cisms, and its artistic embellishments, it is securing hosts of 
admirers among every class and profession. It is believed 
that it may chalienge comparison with any magazine issued. 
Babsoription. ......cccccees $3 a year. 
Lowest club price 2a year. 


SreipHo’s Aneiesty LEG Is TO 


be found at 24 Spring Street, instead of Spruce, as our 
types made it in the March number. 


CycLopEepia oF AMERICAN LITER- 


ATURE.—Embracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors, and Selections from their Writings, from the earli- 
est period to the present day. 2 vole. Svyo. With 225 Por- 
traite, 425 Au hs, and 75 Views of Colleges, Libraries, 
and Residences of Authors. Steel Engravings of J. Fenni- 
more Cooper and Benjamin Franklin. 2 vols. royal octavo, 
1,500 pence, bound in cloth. Price $7. In half morocco, 
$10. In full calf, or morocco, gilt ed 

These volumes are in themselves a complete library. 
They give Lives of almost al) our authors. with a history of 
all our Co Public Libraries, etc. There is scarcely 
a = that is not treated upon in some way in this work. 

reular with letters from Irving, Bancroft, Ed- 

ward Everett, Sparks, etc., recommending the work, sent to 
any one on application, and the work sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any ress, for price, sent to 
OC. SCRIBNER, 879 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Agents wanted in every Town in the United States 
to sell this book. Liberal terms made. Apr. 1t. 








Tue Country GENTLEMAN Is 
the hest paper for the Farmer, because it is filled with the 
PraorttoaL Expestence of the Best Farmers in every section 
of the country,—the number of its contributors being 
ot. double that of any other Agricultural Journal in the 

jon. 


Ir 1s THe Best PAPER FOR THE 


Horticulturist. No other Publication, weekly or monthly, 
furnishes such an amount yearly, of practical and original 
information for the Frurr Grower, Fiorist, LANDSCAPS, Or 
KrrcHen GARDENER. 


Ir 1s atso THE Brest Paper FOR 
the STOCK-GROWER, and the Povutrry and Bee-Kezrer, 
its Departments devoted to these subjects being unsurpassed 
in quantity and value. 


Tue Country GENTLEMAN, FY- 
NALLY, pays far more for contributions from Scientific 
Men, investigating Agricultural questions, and for Original 
Illustrations, than any cotemporary; and it is offered with 
confidence as the Best Pargr ror Crry Men interested in 
Rural Affairs. 


Spec=meN Numpers Sent Gra- 
TIS. If you drop a letter to the Publishers, enclosing a 8 
ct. stamp to prepay the postage, numbers will be sent, which 
you can examine for yourself. 


PustisHeD WrErEKLY—SIXTEEN 
pages quarto—Price $2 a year. Liberal inducements to 
Clabs and Agents. Address 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
March 5, 1857. Albany, N.Y. 





Tue Boox tHatr Sertis!—Vio- 


LET; or, The Cross and the Crown. By Maria J. McIn- 
tosh. The tenth thousand of this most charming book is 


ready this a, 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Pablishers. 


Iowa AND Minnesora.—Park- 


ER’S8 HAND-BOOKS OF THESE STATES, with new 
Maps. Each volume complete in itself. Price 75 cents 
each. 
Every traveler to the West should purchase these admir- 
able Hand-books. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





Toe UNITED STATES JOURNAL 1s a large illustrated 
moathly paper, now in its eighth volume, having reached a 
cirewlation of nearly one hundred thousand copies per 
mouth, Each namber contains sixteen large pages, pre- 
seuting & complete monthly record of valuable information 
in every department of life, and review of current events 
throughout the world, It combines all the valuable features 
4 A Lirerary, MECHANICAL, AGRICULTURAL, and Famity 
ceece ...50 cents a year. 
Lowest club price... 40 cents a year. 

Sriexpip Liszary—To any person who will get up a 
club of twenty subdseribers for each of the above publications, 
at the lowest club prices, either at one or more post-offices, 
of amounting to $48, for either or both publications, we will 
Preseata SPLENDID LIBRARY, consisting of rorty large 
Volumes, elegantly bound, and embracing the most popular 
works in the market. Those who wish to take advantage of 
this extraordinary offer are requested to send at once for speci- 
Men copies, with list and description of works in the Library, 
and 7 —. to oy he. specimen 

e publication w mail the pose on 
Teceipt of 25 cepts. ro 
J. M, —_ & > iy ay 
No.1 ace Street, New 
Agents wanted, ~ 





Try It, Lire ILLUSTRATED Is 
one of the cleanest and best edited Live 2 ; 
$1 for half a year; for trial, only 25 eu te ae ssenthe. 





Mason Brorners, 108 & 110 
Daane Street, New York, have just published the NEW 
YORK SPEAKER. Comprising a new selection of pieces 
for practice in Reading, Recitation, Declamation, and Dia- 
logue. Compiled from the latest works of eminent Orators 
and Poets. With an extensive Introductory Treatise on 
Elocution, Oratory, and Gesture, and engraved [/lastrations 
in Attitude and Action, adapting it as a Text-Book fur 
Academies and Seminaries. By Warren P. Edgarton, Pro- 
feesor of Oratory and Rhetoric in Hudson River Lnstitute, 
Claverack, New York, and William Russell, author of “ Pul- 
pit Elocution,” “ American Reader,” “ American Elocution- 
ist,” etc. Apr. it. 





READER, WHAT SAY YOU TO GET- 


TING up a Clab for LIFE? It is one of the best Family 
Papers ever published. Muy it visit you every week ? 


To Corron Prantrers.—TuE 


COTTON PLANTER’S MANUAL; being a compilation 
of facts from the best authorities ON THE CULTURE OF 
COTTON, its natural history, chemical analysis, trade, and 
consumption, and embracing a history of cotton and the 
cotton gin. By J. A. Turner. Price $1. Sent free of 
postage on recvipt of price. 

GARDENING FOR THE SOUTH. By W. N. Warr, 
of Athens, Georgia. A most complete manual for every 
department of Horticuliure, embracing the V ble Gar- 
den, the Fruit Garden, the Flower Garden, and the Pleas- 
ure Grounds, aadpted particularly to the Southern States. 
Price $1 25. To obtained of all booksellers, or sent by 
us prepaid to any;part of the Union no receipt of price. 

©. M. 8SAXTON & CO., 
lt Agricultural Book Publisher, 140 Fulton st., N. Y. 





Curnese SuGar-CanE anp Sv- 


GAR MAKING: Its History, Culture. and Adaptation to 
the Soil, Climate, and Economy of the United States, with 
an account of various processes of manufacturing SUGAR, 
drawn from autbentic sources. By Cnar_es F. STANSRURY, 
A.M., late Commissioner at the Exhibition of the Industry of 
all Nations, at London. Price Twenty-five Cents. Pub- 
lished by CO. M. SAXTON & CO., 140 Fulton et., New York. 

N. B.—To persons inclosing 28 cents to us, we will send 
the above book and Seed enough 10 PLANT TWO SQUARE 
RODS. Cc. M. SAXTON & CO, 

it 140 Fulton Street, New York. 





Marks’ Improvep ARTIFI- 
i, CIAL LEGS are pronounced by those using 


j) fect artificial leg in use—applicable to all kinds 
of amputations, and procured at short notice and 

\ reasonable prices. References and any further 

/ information can be obtained by calling upon or 
addressing the manufacturer, A. A. MARKS, 
No, 307 Broadway (near City Hospital), New 
York. 





Tue Great Carper Emporium, 


874 HUDSON STREET.—The Subscriber takes’ pleasure 
in announcing to his friends aud the public that he is pre- 
pared to offer his goods this spring as follows, for CASH 
only: 

Handsome Tapestry Brassels, 7s, 6c. to Ss. 

Imperial Three-ply Carpet, 8s. 

Superfine Ingrain do. ys 

Extra-fine Ingrain do. 4s. 6c. 

Heavy ALL WOOL Ingrain, 8s, 6¢., a price unheard of. 

Heavy Wool filling and Couton warp, 2s. 6c. 

Cotton Carpet, 1s. 6c. 

OIL CLOTHS of any width and quality, from three ehil- 
lin er yard and upwards, 

WIN DOW SHADES, a large assortment of Landeca 
from $1 25 a pair. Also, a splendid assortment of Gilt 
Shades, from $2 per pair. 

BRUSSELS and VENETIAN STAIR CARPETING of 
every description, together with every article connected 
with the trade. 

J. R. LANDON, 874 Hudson Street, near King, N. Y. 





Tue Drama or Earrn. By 


JEROME KIDDER. A book for the times and for all 
time. This is a dramatic composition in which are con- 
sidered : 

The expulsion of the apostate angel from heaven. 

The tempiation and fail of man, 

The incarvation, the temptation, and the crucifixion of the 
Messiah. 

Moreover, the great drama which is being acted on this 
continent, and particularly the grand coup @état which 
Satan is making use of in his endeavors w effect the pisso- 
LUTION OF THE AMERICAN UNION, are strikingly presented. 

One volume, 360 pp., 9 splencid illustrations, price $1 25, 
Usual discount to the trade, Copies sent by mail postpaid 
on receipt of price. A. RANNEY, Publisher 

It No. 195 Broadway, N. ¥. 





~ 

Envetopes aT WHOLESALE.— 
LYON & RAYNOR, No. 25 Beekman Street, New York, 
manufacturers of EN VELOPES of all styles. sizes, patterns, 
and qualities, including Emboesed and Wedding. Also, 
wholesale dealers io Cap, Letter, Bath, and Noté Papers, 
all of which are offered on favorable terms. 

ont & RAYNOR, 25 Beekman Street, New York. 
pr. 3t, b, 





Book Agents Wantep.—THE 


subscribers | ened introducing into market an entirely 
new style of Subscription Books, far preferable to any thing 
now in the hands of Agents, for the sale of which they de- 
sire to secure the services of competent men ia every city 
ons t+ aan United — 

‘or ful culars, address 

MASON BROTHERS, 

Apr. it. 108 & 110 Duane Street, New York. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR THE WINTER. 
—PLEASE TO READ THIS. 
WORK FOR ALL. AND WORK WHICH PAY8. 
—If you want employment send at once for MR, SEARS’ 
CIRCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS. Oar list of Books com- 
prises the most saeable PICTORIAL PUBLICATIONS, 
and we employ more canvassere than auy other house. 
Address, post paid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
No. 184 William Street, New York. 
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Messervey, Grecory & Co., 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS-AT-LAW, LAND 
AGENTs, CONVEYANUVERBS, and COLLEUTORS, Fort 
Dodge, Lowa, epter lands, tucate warrants, either iu lowa or 
Kansas; buy and sell lands on commission; examine 
titles (abstracts of tide of Furt Dodge Land District); Pay 
taxes, etc, etc. Prompt attention w securing and collection 
of debts. Attend to all business connected with a general 
Land Agency and Collecting Office. 

Rererences.—Fowter & Weis, 308 Broadway, New 
York; E. Ruseseut & Co., Boston, Mass.; O. C. Tucker, 
Land Agent, Washington, D.\C.; Lex & Leavrrt, Uincia- 
nati, Ohio; B. Doverass & Co., Unicago, IL; Grand 
Prairie Bank Urbana, lii.; Conasie & Suyrus, Keokuk, 
lowa; MoO.ure & Co., Debuque, lowa; J. M. Moran, 
Leavenworth City, Kansas Territory, Begister aud Re 
ceiver Fort Dodge Land Office, Lowa. 
Wa. M. Messerver. Geo. Garcory. 


CrystaL Maenetic Macutne.— 


Rans ninety-six bours without replenishing, at a cost of one 
cent. The zinc, by its own action, keeps iwelf clean. It is 
toe most complete and the most beautiiul magnetic — 
tus in the world. Sent by express to aay part of the Union 
or Canada. Price, $12. 

N. B.—This rvachine gives out both the direct and the 
to-and-fro curreat, which no other machine does. 

Address 8. B. SMITH, 77 Canai-st., between Broadway 
and Onureb-st., New York. 


Henry WISNER. 








Fow e's Partor Dramas: For 


Home Amusement, Soirées, Exhibitions, etc., $i. Fuwie’s 
Handred Dialogues: for Reading and Exhibition in Schools 
and Private Circles, $1. Pablisned by 

MOKRIS COTTON, 120 Washington st., Boston. 
1t J. M. FAIRCHILD & OO., 109 Nassau st., N.Y. 


‘jy’ nN - 

To Farmers anp GARDENERS— 
The Subscribers offer for sale 40.000 barrels of their NEW 
AND IMPROVED POUDRETTE, manufactured from the 
night-soul of New York city, in lots to suit purchasers. This 
arucle (greatly improved withia the last two years) has been 
in the market for eighteen years, and still defles competition 
as a manure for Cora and Garden Vegetables, being cheap 
er, more powerful than any otier, and at the same time 
free from disagreeable odor, Two barrels ($3 worth) will 
manure an acre of cora in the bill, will save two thirds in 
labor, will cause it to come up quicker, to grow faster, ripen 
earlier, and will bring a larger crop oa poor ground than 
any other fertilizer, and is also a preventive of the cut- 
worm ; also, 1 does no injure the seed to be put in contac- 
with it. 

The L. M. Co point to their long-sianding reputation, and 
the large capital ($100,000) invested in their business asa 
guarantee thal the article they make shall always be of such 
quality as to command a ready sale, 

Price, delivered in the city irve of charge and other ex- 

ase— 

- barrel . $2 00 | Five barrels + $8 00 
Two barrels. . . . 350|Sixbarrels .... 9 
And at the rate of $1 50 per barrel for any quantity over six 
barrels. 

ge A Pamphlet, containing every information, will be 
seni (FREER) to any one a plyio for the same. Our address 
is—THe LODL MANUFACTURING CO., Office, 60 Cori- 
land Sweet, New } ork. Feb 3b 





Unper-GARMENTS, 
AND 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 

An extensive and superior variety of the above goods, at 
the lowest prices for which they can be purchased in this 
country, will be found at the well-known Importing and 
Mauufacturing Establishment of 

UNION ADAMS, 
No. 59 Broadway (opposite the Metropoli 

April lyr. 


ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
Prares.—These plates, which were arranged expressly for 
the New York Hydropathic Medical College, and for Lec- 
turers on Health, Physiology, ete., by H. A. Daniella, Ana- 
tomical Draughtsman, are now compicted. 

They are six in number, representing the normal position 
and life-size of all the internal viscera, magnified iilustra- 
tions of the organs of the especial senses, and a view of the 

rincipal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, etc. For popular 

nstraction, for families, schools, and for professional refer- 

ences, they will be found far superior to any thing of the 
kind heretofore published, as they are more compiete and 
perfect in artistic design and finish. 

Price for the set, fully colored, backed and mounted on 
rollers, $12. 

Manikins from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to $45 


each. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





Hotel), 
New York. 








Post-Orrice STAMPS RECEIVED 
in payment for LIFE ILLUSTRATED. By F. & W. 





Tue Stupy or Botany.— 


IVISON & PHINNEY, No. 321 Broawday, beg to inform 
Naturalists, Teachers, and Students that they have just pub- 
lished, as part of their “ American Educational Series,” the 
incomparable 
TEXT-BOOKS IN BOTANY, 
By Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard University, 
Consiating of 

FIRST LESSONS IN BOTANY AND VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY. A concise Elementary Exposition of the 
Science, for Schools and Beginners. Illustrated by 360 
Drawings from Nature, by Isaac Sprague. and containing a 
Dieti yorB ical Terms, 1 vol. 8vo. Price $1. 

MANUAL OF BOTANY. A complete Fiora of the 
Northern States east of the Mis-issippt, including Virginia 
and Kentucky, with six steel plates, illustrating Ferns. 1 
vol. 8vo. Price $1 50. 

The above works supply the most full, clear, and admira- 
ble apparatus for the study of Fey foc go Academies, 
and Colleges ever prepared—ihe ** ns” presenting the 
principles of the science in an attractive manner, and the 
“ Manual” furnishiog a comprehensive classification and 
description of all piants known among us, for analysis. 
They have received the most emphatic approval of the best 





» Botanists in this country. 


Prot. TORREY, the father of American Botanists, writes : 
“Dr. Gray is well known as the most eminent theoretical 
and practical Botanist in our country.” 

Prof. DARLINGTON, of Philadelphia, is “confident 
that these works will be bailed with delight by all students 
and teachers who bave any acquaintance with the antece- 
dent labors of the author.” 

Pres'dvnt HITCHCOCK, of Amherst College, thinks it “a 
great favor to the public that one standing so ngh as a man 


Now Ready, 
HAND-BOOK FOR HOME IMPROVEMENT—No. 2. 


r 

How to Tatx: A Pocker 
MANUAL of Speaking, Conversation, and Debating ; with 
directions for acquiring a Grammatical, Easy, aad Grace- 
ful Style ; embracing the Origin of Language ; a concensed 
History of the English Language ; a practical Exposition of 
the Parts of Speech, and their Modifications ana Arrange- 
meat in Sentences; Hints on Pronunciation ; the Art of Con- 
versation ; Debating, Reading, and Books; with more thaa 
Five Hundred Errors in Speaking Corrected. 

Price—Paper, 30 cts. : cloth, 50 ets. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 308 B-oadway, New Yorr, 








Inurvors as It Is ; Its History, 


Geography, Statistics, Constitution, Laws, Government, 
Finances, Ciunate, Soil, Plants, Animals, State of Healrh, 
Prairies, Agriculture, Cattle-breeding, Orcharding, Cultiva- 
tion of the Grape, Timber-growiog, Market-prices, Lands 
and Land-prices, Geology, Mining, Commerce, Banks, Rail- 
roads, Public Lns'itutions, Newspapers, etc. With a Prairie 
and Wood Map, a Geological Map, a Population Map. and 
other Illustrations, Price $1 50; prepaid by mail, #1 75, 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





‘THERMOMETERS.— THE Susscris- 
ER® have made arrangements to keep constantly on hand 
a large assortment of the best Thermometers to be found in 


market, whether considered in point of accuracy or beauty 
of finish, which they are prepared to furnish singly or in 





of science should give as such careful and Pp ele- 
mentary works” 

The venerable Prof. SILLIMAN, of Yale, writes: “ They 
are just the Vade Mecum that the herborizers and young 
botanists have long needed and earnestly desired.” 

Prof. PEARSON, of Union College, says: “ They are, 
beyond comparison, the best books on the subject in tne 
country.” 

Equally decisive opinions have been expressed by Prof. 
AG4SSIZ; Prof. GUYOT; Prof. CHADBOURNE, of Wil- 
liams; Prof. WINCHELL, of Michigan University; Prof. 
HENRY, of the Smithsonian Institute; Prof. HOLTON, of 
Middlebury ; and others who are equally competent to de- 
cide upon the merits of such worke. 

TEACHERS and INSTITUTIONS paying attention to 
this Science, are invited to examine these works. Single 
copies will be sent at half price for this purpose, when de- 
sired for introdaction, if approved. 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
SANDERS’ SCHOOL SPEAKER: 

A fresh and spirited collectinn of Pieces for Declamation, 
illustrated with Drawings, and a portrait of Webster ad- 
rane the Senate. 12mo%; price $1. Sent, prepaid, fur 

20. 

A FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALQGUE of I. & P.’s 
publications, embracing the copious aud popular “ Ameri- 
OAN EpvcaTIonat Seeies,” sent on application, prepaid. 

IVISON & PHINNEY, 321 Broadway. 





For GENTLEMEN Onty.—Ir you 
would be Fashionable and Polite, read the following book : 
THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN’S GUIDE TO PO- 

LITENESS AND FASHION; 

Or, Familiar Letters to his Nephews, containing Rules of 
Etiquette, Directions for the Formation of Character, etc., 
ete. Illustrate’ by Sketches Drawn trom Life of the Men 
and Manuers of our Times. By Henry Lunettes. 


CONTENTS. 

Darss—Morning Costume; Mode of Wearing the Hair 
and Beard; Sireet and Morning Visits; The Fashionable 
Hat ; Traveling Gloves; Man of Fashon ; Details of Gentle- 
men’s Dress. 

Mannexs—True Politeness; Proper Mode of Salutation ; 
Parting Ceremonies ; Walking with Ladies; Drawing-Room 
Rules ; Visitors taking Leave ; Wedding Receptions ; Leav- 
ing Cards ; Secret of Popularity ; Manner at a Public Table; 
Driving with Ladies. 

Tus TortetT—The Hair ; The Teeth ; The Nails ; The Feet; 
A Complete Wardrobe ; Accomplishments of a Gentleman ; 
Converse Rule. 

Lerres-Waitinc—Variety of Styles; A Good Business 
hand ; Letiers of Introduction ; Specimen of Letiers, Cards, 
Envelopes, ete. ; Letter to a Laty of Fashion; Personal In- 
troductions ; Manner on such Occasions; Evening Parties; 
Visiting Curds; Models in Letter-Writng; Notes of Ia- 
Vitation, 

AccowPLituments— Music, Dancing, Riding, and Driving 
The Art of Conversation ; Quickness at Repartee; The Tie 
of a Cravat; Walking, Standing, Sitting; Decoram in the 
Presence of Ladies; Helping Ladies at Table; Neatness, 
Order, and Regularity ; Matsre of the Toilet; Reading for 
Amusement; A Cultivated Taste. 

Cuotce or Compantons ano Frrenps—Selection of Pur- 
suit in Life; Courtship: Marriage ; Selection of A i FY 
The Art of Pleasing ; Presents ; Complimentary Attentions ; 
= turned Oarrier; Wedding-Cards and Welcome 

ews. 

One neat 12mo volume. Price $125. With a Portrait of 
Count D’Orsay. DERBY & JACKSON, 

Publishers, No, 119 Nassau Street, New York. 

And for sale by all Booksellers and Agents everywhere. 

*,* Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 








They deem it unnecessary at this day, when the changes 
of temperature are by all allowed to be one of the most pro- 
lific causes of disease, to enter into any discussion of the im- 
portance of a Thermometer, or the many benefits derived 
from their use, it being well known that they are now con- 
sidered as alimost indispensable. 

Our assortment comprises almost ev«ry variety of price 
and style, some plain and low-priced—others combine the 
beautitul with the useful. 

We annex size and prices of some of the varieties : 


8 inch, with tin cases 
10 “ oe 


12 * 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Proprietors of Hydropathic Establishments, School Com- 
Mittees, Sextons of Churches, Janitors of Lecture-rooms, 
Housekeepers, and every body that has a room, be it 4 
palatial residence or an attic bedroom, should bave a Ther- 
mometer, which we shall be happy to supply at prices as 
above, which we think as low as articles of — laerit can 
be afforded. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 





Kanzas Reeton; Furi Descrie- 
tions of Scenery, Climate, Productions, Resources, etc., 
with Maps. Paper, 40 cents; muslin, 50 cents. Sent, pre- 
paid, by first mail by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 





Now Ready. 
VANDERVEER’s Patent ARItTH- 


METICAL TABLES. A new and valuable article for chil- 
sale by Booksellers and Stationers throughout the United 
States. Also, Wholesale and mee oS 3 a. 


No. 304 Broadway, up stairs, Room No, 17, New York. 





SectionaL Map or Iowa. By 
Henn, Wiliams & Co. The only complete Map of the 
Siate, 80x 48 inches. Price $2 50. On canvas, with roilers, 
$5. The trade supplied by FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 
Broadway, New York. Sent by mail or express. 


Hanp-Booxs ror Home I[i- 
PROVEMENT. 

HOW TO WRITE: A Pocket Manval of Composition 
and Letter Writing. Price 30 cents. This is now ready. 

The following are not yet printed, but they will be an- 
nounced in this Journal as soon as they are ready. 

HOW TO TALK: or, Hints toward a Grammatical and 
Graceful Style in Conversation and Debate; with more 
than Five Handred Common Mistakes Corrected. 

HOW TO BEHAVE: A Manual of Republican Etiquette, 
and Guide to Correct Personal Habits; with Rules for De- 
bating 8 jes and Deliberative Assemblies. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS: A Guide to Success in Prac- 
tieal Life, and Hand-Book of Legal and Commercial Forms. 

“ How to Write” will be followed by the other numbers 
of the series. One dollar will pay for the four works, 
they will be sent to subscribers as fast as issued. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. YY 











Dives anp Hatr-Dmores MAY BE 
sent in a letter to F. & W., N. Y. for LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 
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“Ger tHe Best.”—WEBSTER’s 


QUARTO DICTIONARY. What more essential to every 
family, counting-room, etudent, and indeed every one who 
would know the right use of language, the ing, or- 
thography and pronunciation of words, than a good Evylis 
DICTIONARY ?—of daily necessity and permanent value. 

WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED is now the recognized 
Standard. “ Constantly cited and relied on in our Courts 
of Justice, in our legislative bodies, and in public dis- 
cussions, a8 entirely conclusive,” says Hon. Joun OC. 
SPENCER. 

Can I make a better investment? 

“ For copi .e titude of definition, and adapted- 
ness to the present state of science and literature, ihe most 
yalaab)e work of the kind that I have ever seen in our lan- 
guage.” — President Wayland 

Published by G. & UC. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all booksellers. Mch 2t 











CumnksE SvuGar-Cane!—Pure 


SEED FROM THE SOUTH. We take great pleacure in 
announcing to our friends and the public that we have ob- 
tained from D. REDMOND, editor of the Southern Cultiva- 
tor, a supply of pure seed of this invaluable plant. This 
seed was raised in Georgia, from plants possessing the 
greatest amount of saccharine juice, and is of especial value 
to ail Northern and Western Farmers and Gardeners, who 
desire to cultivate this cane for the manufacture of syrup, 
sugar, or fodder for cattle, horses, or sheep. The general 
properties of this plant may be thus briefly summ+d ae 

ist. One acre of the stalks, properly cultivated, will yield 
from 400 to 500 gallons ot fine Syrup, equal to the best New 
Orleans, and when sown broadcast or in close drills, on 
land deeply plowed or highiy manured, it will yield thirty 
to fifty thousand pounds ot superior fodder to the acre, 

2d. Itsurpasses all other plan's for soiling (feedi: g green), 
on account of the great amount of sugary juice which it 





Now 1 Press.—Tue “ Harp- 


sHELL Baprists” in Georgia and Florida; or. Twelve 
Months among the “ Brethreen.” Interspersed with many 
“original sermons,” by Hardshell preachers, experiences, 
conference proceedings, etc. By a Georgian. Price by 
mail: single copics, 25 cents; or twenty-five copies, $5 00. 
Address Jacobus Stewart, Talbotton, Ga., and secure a copy 
of this amusing work. Aprililt 


’ 
Heattuy Breap.—J ames Pytx’s 
DIETETIO SALERATUS.—Every Housekeeper should 
feel the importance of preparing food for the housebold in 
the manner most conducive to health—especialy Bread, 
Biscuit, and Cake—which forms the greater part of our 
diet. 

For this purpose, James Pyie’s Dietetic Saleratus is per- 
ticularly recommended, as being the only saleraius in use 
that is reaily safe to take into the stomach. 

It is deprived of all the caustic impurities 80 prominent in 
common saleratus, while in poiat of nicety it excels the best 
baking sode. The ladies readily acknowledge this after 
trying it, and the steadily increasing demand bears practic- 
able wetimouy in its favor. Tell your grocer that he must 
get it for you, bat see that the name of James Pye is on 
each package, without which none is genuine. 

Manufacturing Depot 114 Warren Street, New York. 

Sold by grocers generally. 








“ee — « 

Savery’s Temperance Hore 
AND TELEGRAPH DINING SALOON, No. 14 Beekman 
Street, New York. Kept on the European plan. Meals at 
all hours of the day. Lodging rooms, from $2 to $5 per 
week, or 35 cr 50 cents per night. 

JOHN 8. SAVERY, Proprietor. 





Carpets, Orm-Crorus, Erc., at 
Low Prices for Cash. GEORGE E. L. HYATT, Nos. 444 and 
446 Pearl Street, near Chatham, New York, has now in 
store, and is constantly receiving, a well-ass:rted stock of 
Carpets, Oil-Cloths, ete., to which he invites public atten- 
tion, believing that an examinativn of both quality and 
prices will prove satisfactory to merchants aud tu purchasers 
generally, who buy for cash. 

His stock consists of Rich Velvet Tapestry and Brussels 
Carpets, in new designs; Superior English and American 
8 Ply aud Ingrain Carp+ts, comprising many new patterns 
made expressly for first-cluss trade. Aliso, Twilled and Plain 
Venetian Hall and Steir-Carpets ; Oil-Cloths in wi: ths from 
2 to 24 feet. in various qualities; Rich Mosaic, Tuf ed, and 
Common Hearth Rugs and Door Mats of different sorts; 
Table and Pian») Covers of choice patterns; 44, 5-4, and 
6+ Plaid and Plain Mattings; Window Shades of desirable 
styles; Stair Coverings, Stair Rode, and ail other articles 
wuaily kept in Carpet Stores. 

He is aso Agent for selling Cahart and Nye’s Aubura 
Pow:r Loom 8 Piy and Ingrain Carpets, which are in qual- 
hy, style, and color «qual to apy goods made: also, Agent 
for selling Barber's Prison-made Brussels, 3 Ply, Lugrain, 
and Venetian Carpets and Rugs. 

All will be represented to purchasers and sold at fair 
7 


Prices, ott 


HOW TO WRITE 


Business Lerrers, Love Larrens, 
Famity Lerrers, Norges anp Carbs, AND 
Farnpty Lerrers, NewspsPEe2 ARricLes ; 

With a great amount of Useful Inforn ation about Writing 
Materials, Peomanship, Spelling, Senu nee Making, Poxo- 
TuaTion and Proor Reaping; and an extensive collection 
of Genuwe Letters of RecaTionsnip, FRIENDSITP, Lover, 
Marriage, Busuvess, aod the General Affaira of Life, from 
the pens of the Best Warrers. may all b- found in our NEW 
POCKE®’ MANUAL OF COMPOSITION AND LET- 
TER-WRITING. 

Now Ready. Price, pre-paid, by mail, 80 cents, Four 
copies sent, by return of frst mail, for $1. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 








Youne Men, anp Women, 100, 
will fad LIFE ILLUSTRATED to be “just the thing” to 
*ntervain, insiract, and amuse. $2 a year; $1 for half a 
Year, and on ¢riad at 25 cents for ihrce months. Try it. 





tains, and is greedily eaten by stock of all kinds. 

3d. It bears repeated cuttings, like Egyptian Millet, grow- 
ing «ff treely and rapidly, afier cach cutting. 

(The seed, which has been very carefully kept pure, 
from the origioal imporiation, will be furnished in cloth 
packages, each containing enough to plant half an acre in 
drills, with full direction for the cultivation, which is per- 
fectly simple. These packages will be furwarded per mati, 
FREE OF POSTAGE, to any address, on receipt of $1 30 for 
each package ; or per express, unpaid, we will furnieh the 
packages at $1 each. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Premium Prano Fortres.—TueE 
attention of purchasers and the public is respectfully solicit- 
ed to ‘the beautiful PIANO FORTES now on exhibition, 
and for sale at the Wareroome, 335 Washingwn, corner of 
Weet Street. 

New and important improvements have been introduced 
in these instruments, which render them much more power- 
ful, with sweet, even, and desirable qualities of tone, a// 
parts being equally balanced, and for wusical effect they 
are far ia advance of the common Square Piano Forte. 

Having received many flattering testimonials from those 
who have purchased and tried these instrumen's, and also 
been awarded TWO MEDALS by the Messachusetis Mc- 
chanics’ Association at the recent Fair, for Piano Fortes on 
exhibition, it is with renewed confidence that I now offer, 
and recommend them to the public as being equal to any 
manufactured, 

A SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the late Mechanics’ 
Fair over all competitors (with one exception) for the best 
Square Piano Forte on exhibition. 

P. 8. Every instrument warranted to give perfect satis- 
faction. JAMES W. VOSE, 

Warerooms, 385 Washing'on Street (Cor. of West Street), 
sion, 





Hrram Anpvpersoy, No. 99 
BOWERY, New York. The Celebrated Largest and 
Cheapest Carpet Establishment in the United States. Im- 
porter of Eaglish and French Carpets. 

You are invited to examine our stock or send your orders, 
which will oo pean uly exeertted, 

LIST OF PRICES.—English Medallion Carpets, with 
Borders. Do, Royal Veivet do., 11s. and 12%. Do, do, 
Tapestry Brussels, 88. and 98, Do. do, Three-Ply Carpets, 
8s. and 9s. Do. lograin Carpets, 5s. and 6s. Americau do., 
4s. and 5s. English O |-Cioths, 6s, and 7s. per yard. Amer- 
ican, 2s. 6d., 8s., and 4s. per yard. Gold Window Shades, 
$3 to $5. Painted do., $1 to 84. Rugs, 12s., 208., to $8. 
Mats, 4s. to 20s. each. 

HIRAM ANDERSON, 
No. 99 Bowery, New York. 





Al 
I OR TWENTY-FIVE Cr NTS. 
That first-class Family Paper, LIFE ILLUSTRATsD, 
will be sent Turee months on trial, by FOWLER anp 
WELLS, #8 Broadway, New York. 


Tue StupENT AND ScHooLMATE. 


A Monthly Maguz’ne for Chidren and Youth, Sch ols and 
Families, contains New Speeches, Original Dialogues, His- 
wry, Biography, Travels, Poetry, Music, Museum of Curi- 
osities in Literature, etc. The most valuable magazine for 
the young published in America. 86 pages montniy. Terms 
$1 a year. 

Itis highly popular among Teachers and Pupils, as well 
as Parents and Children. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 

P. 3.—Clubs of Ten or more will be supplicd at 75 cents 
each, Single eubscriptions §1. 








ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS PERTAIN- 
In@ TO THE 


Patent Office / 
Done in the most prompt J< 
and satisfactory 
manner, 


Important To InvENTORS.—Pat- 


ENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT.—We trausact at this office 
sil kinds of business counected wih procuring Patents, 
either in this country or in any « f the European States. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of facilities for ob- 
taining Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office Depart- 
ment, has for the past eight years been successfully engaged 
in obtaining pateots fur inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular aitention to con- 
tested cases. 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges wiil be made for examnations of new inven- 
tious; inventors may consult us as.to the novelty and pat- 
entability of their improvements, and receive our report, by 
describing their inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp to 
prepay the return letter. 

Communications by letter in reference to Inventions, Pat- 
enta, or Patent Law, promptly attended to. 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 308 Broadway, New York. 





Green Sanp Mart or New 
JERSEY.—The New Jersey Fe tilizer Company is now pre- 
pared to receive orders for this important Manure. For all 
lands upon which ashes are beneficial, the Mar! is more than 
a substituie, Professor Cook, in his Annual Report to the 
Legislature of New Jersey, says: 

“The value of these Maris is best seen in the rich and 
highly-cultivated district which has been improved (almost 
made) by their use, But it may be ineresting to examine 
the causes of their great value in agriculture, and to com- 
pare them with otber fertilizers. For exampie: The potash 
alone may be taken, at an average, as five per cent, of the 
whole weight of the Marl; a bushel, when dry. weighs e'ghty 
poands, and in the proportion mentioned would coniain 
four pounds of potash. This is nearly as much as there is 
in a bushel of wnleached wood ashes,” 

And again: “It is provable that the great value of the 
Marl is to be found in the fact that it contains nearly all the 
substances necessary to make up the ash of our common 
cultivakd plants.” 

Price, delivered on board vessel at the wharves of the 
Company, at Portland Heights, Raritan Bay, New Jersey, 
sev‘ n cents per bushel. 

For further par iculars, see Circular, sent free of postage. 
Orders for other fertilizers will receive prompt attention, 
Address cither of the undersigned. 

CHARLES SEARS, Pr-sident, 
Riceville Post-Office, N. J. 

Tapepan Townsenn, Treasurer, 

No. 82 Nassau Street, New York. 
GEO. W. ATWOOD, Secretary, 


Feb. 6t. b. No. 16 Cedar Street, New York, 





- 
Sretr-Actine Currary-Frx- 
tvres.—HARTSHORN SLIDING SPRING MANUPAC- 
TURING COMPANY.—For Window Shaves, Sky Lights, 
Vestibules, Carringes, Mu quito Bare, Curtains, Charts, 
Mapes, Plans, Awnings, ete. All our fixtures are warrent- 
ed, and, if put up properly, will carry the curtain smooth, 
and last for years without geuing out of «rder, and will 
prove cheaper in the end than any other kine. We make 
three different fixtures, at prices from one shilling to two 
dollars, and put up shades in ei, bt different ways. Ladics 
and gentlemen are invired to call and examine the opera- 
tion of the Sliding Spring. 
2 To the trave a liberal discount, 
A‘l kinds of shades made to order. 
147 Washingion Strect (opposite Old Sou'h), 
Jan, tf. JaCOB HARTSHORN. 


A. Loneerr, No. 34 Cuirr- 
STREET, corner of Fulton, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN FERTILIZERS. 
PERUVIAN GUANO. Government Brand, No. 1, 


COLUMBIAN GUANO, Imported by the Philadelphia 
Guano Company. 


ICHABOE GUANO, from Ichaboe Islands, Africa, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, best brands. 
BONE DUST, LAND PLASTER, POUDRETTE, 
Feb, 3t b. 
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SINGING BY THE CONGREGATIONS. 


Tue subject of congregational singing has been 
a topic for discourse and labor by ministers not a 
few of late years, and in some instances the whole 
congregation, that of the Rev. H. W. Beecher for 
one, pours forth a flood of harmony and melody 
which is really enchanting. In a late number of 
the Christian Advocate and Journal, the organ 
of American Methodism, we find a long and able 
article, an extract from which we copy; and we 
do so partly to enjoin upon all the privilege and 
duty of cultivating the musical faculty. The 
Methodists sing more than any other denomina- 
tion, and the ability to sing passably well is 
much more general with that than with any 
other religious organization. But we give the 
extract. 

You, brother layman, have a right in this 
question, and should not willingly sacrifice it. 
The chorister in the gallery can no more do for 
you your worship, in singing, than the sexton at 
the door can do your praying. You should claim, 
then, your liberty of worship, in singing unto the 
Lord in his sanctuary. Some men can not stng ; 
they are exceptions ; but hardly more so than lame 
men are exceptions to the pleasure and right of 
walking. If you can sing, you ought tosing; and 
no chorister, presbyter, bishop, or pope ought to 
be allowed to seal your lips with dumbness, when 
the praises of your Lord are ringing around you. 
Take the Hymn-Book, then, and sing away as best 
you can. Set all the family, little ones and all, to 
singing, book in hand—making melody in your 
hearts, singing as scientifically as you can, but 
singing spiritually and spontaneously, science 
or no science. ‘‘ Every man’s house,” says the 
old English common law, “is his castle ;” every 
man’s pew, says common sense, should be his own 
choir, and he should see to it that no man or body 
of men shall usurp from him and his household 
the right of worshiping God in this as in other 
respects. In order to make this right the better 
respected, study music as much as you can— 
and especially have the children trained in it. 
The service of God deserves to be done always in 
the best possible manner. If you can not study 
the “ science,” study well, at least, the most com- 
mon tunes, and then sing away as best you can. 
Sing out your pilgrimage with a brave and joyous 
heart, till you join the choirs above with songs 
of everlasting deliverance. Obey Mr. Wesley's 
See that you join with 
the congregation as frequently as you can. Let 


directions: ‘* Sing a//. 


not aslight degree of weakness or weariness hinder 
you. If it is a cross to you, take it up, and you 
will finda blessing. Sing /usti/y, and with a good 
Beware of singing as if you were half 
dead, or half asleep; but lift up your voice with 
strength. 


courage. 


Be no more afraid of your voice now, 
nor more ashamed of its being heard, than when 
you sung the songs of Satan.” 

And now let no man say there is a touch of 
fanaticism in these views. There is common sense 
and sound evangelical theology in them. Were 
they universally and simultaneously adopted, they 
would throw a new charm upon all our public 
worship; a new joy into the hearts of all our 
people; a new attraction, to the outside world, 
around all our sanctuaries. Our preaching would 
be more spirited, our congregations more crowded, 
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our revivals more rapid. Church music was once 
a “‘ power” among us, and a mighty ene; it should 
become so again. Shall it be? Shall we vote for 
the reform? Whosoever is for the affirmative, let 
him begin to sing it forth on the next Sabbath. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


BY MISS J. HALE. 





Srvce the time, now many years ago, when be- 
nevolent but daring theorizers boldly asserted 
and maintained, that if intellectual cultivation 
were good for one half the species, it was so also 
for the other; that the mind of the woman was as 
susceptible of improvement as that of the man, 
and that the harmonious development of the hu- 
man race required that both should be carried on 
simultaneously and proportionately, the great 
cause of female education has been urged forward 
with an impetuosity as feverish as it is irrational. 
In their haste to prove the truth of their theory, 
they have fallen into the gravest possible error. 
There has sprung up a system of superficial teach- 
ing and learning, of all systems the worst that 
could be devised. 

Not only have girls been made to study all that 
boys attempt, but their powers are taxed in a 
much higher degree. To accomplish all that is 
marked out for them, they must be pressed on, 
for though their brothers can study until they 
are twenty-one or two, they must finish by 
eighteen. They have the same work to do, and 
three years less to do it in; so that they are put 
to studying algebra while boys are working pa- 
tiently over their arithmetics ; they carry a dozen 
books to and from school, while two or three are 
thought enough for their brothers. And in excuse 
for this we hear pleaded the quickness and early 
development of the female mind. 

There is some little reason in this, but only a 
little. The seed sown in a thin soil springs up 
quickly, we all know, but is its fruit worth the 
reaping? “ Light come, light go,” is not truer 
of silver and gold than of our other possessions. 
It is this very proneness to hold the ideas and 
facts they acquire upon the surface of their minds, 
reflecting them brightly for a moment, and then 
letting them pass away forever, that those who 
have the training of girls should guard against. 

To require, as some teachers do, a young girl 
to pursue at the sam® time a great variety of 
studies, and to expect that her mind will be en- 
larged and improved by knowledge thus poured 
into it, is as wise as it would be to turn a river 
through a garden to water it. It is not the food 
we eat, but that which we digest, that nourishes 
us. 

The advocates of this system of teaching girls a 
little of every thing, and consequently nothing 
thoroughly—for school-life is not long enough for 
the comprehensive and the thorough to go on to- 
gether—say that it expands the mind, and gives 
to it liveliness and brilliancy ; and so they give a 
little of the classics, a little mathematics, an im- 
perfect outline of all the ologies and isms, a dash 
of French, German, Italian, music, drawing, and 
the other accomplishments, and then call their 
pupils educated; when in all probability they 
would be unable to analyze a sentence of their 
own language, and are but imperfectly acquainted 





with the geography and history of their native 
country, and, after the lapse of a few months, 
might not be able to tell the meaning of the names 
even of those sciences in which their diplomas 
declare them proficients. Young ladies let their 
eyes rest listlessly on the pages of Newton’s Prin- 
cipia, and call it studying, who would be unable 
to solve, unassisted, a sum in simple interest. 

There is a great falsehood underlying this whole 
system. Girls are allowed to think themselves 
learned, when in fact they know nothing ; for this 
vague idea of a subject is not knowledge ; and so 
grow up and go out into the world, holding the 
shadow for the substance, until the hard teach- 
ings of life, which, fortunately for our sex make 
no distinctions, but set for women a task as hard 
as for men, and require it to be as perfectly fin- 
ished against the great examination, make them 
realize that the brain as well as the hand has real 
work to do. 

If women were taught this more in their youth, 
and made to know that the field of scientific or 
historic truth is not a place for pleasure excur- 
sions, but for daily toil—where patient labor, and 
that only, would bring them in a harvest, we 
should see around us a different race from the 
thoughtless and fantastic triflers of the present 
day. The truth would make us free indeed— 
free from this blird subserviency to the dictates 
of fashionable folly and despotism. Train girls 
to think, and give them sound principles for their 
guide, and there is little fear but that they will 
make valuable women. But cradle their minds 
in the lap of ease, and require of them nothing 
but to be patient recipients of food prepared by 
the labor of others, and there will be no cause for 
wonder if, from the chrysalis of girlhood, they 
emerge butterflies in the world of fashion and 
frivolity. 

For the mind to act to any purpose, it is neces- 
sary that it should not be overloaded nor con- 
fused in its operations. But few studies should 
be given, and in these great accuracy and pre- 
cision should be required. The girl who leaves 
school, mistress of her own language, and of the 
history, geography, and literature connected with 
it, if knowing little else, is far better educated 
than nine tenths of the ordinary class of school- 
girls, who can enumerate a dozen sciences and 
half a dozen languages as among their acquire- 
ments—if that can be called acquired—of which 
their minds but for a brief moment have held pos- 
session. 

The former has something, small though it may 
be, in the vast field of knowledge, she can call 
her own; the latter stands a thriftless sluggard 
in other people's grounds; she posesses nothing, 
and, most hopeless case, blinded by vanity and 
flattery, thinks herself rich.—Vew York Teacher. 








DacueRREoTYPING, though not regarded as 6 
legitimate child of art, has done much to advance 
her cause with the people. There is scarcely the 
humblest cottage but has some beautiful and cor- 
rect image of friend and relative, teaching silent- 
ly, by the perfection of its likeness and its abso- 
lute nearness to nature, distaste of the coarse 
prints and frightful caricatures which have hung 
upon the walls, and hitherto been admired.—irt 
Journal. 














